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EDITORIALS. 


The  editors  can  now  confidently  announce 
that  the  literary  magazine  which  they  have 
hoped  for  is  destined  to  become  a  reality.  From 
the  different  class  organizations  has  come  an 
approval  of  the  new  plan,  and  through  the 
eolmnns  of  the  Prelude  the  alumuse  have  ex- 
pressed their  desire  for  a  publication  which 
shall  represent  the  best  work  of  the  college. 
Plans  for  such  a  publication  -Ave  now  definite- 
ly laid  and  will  be  put  into  execution  next 
year. 

The  Prelude  is  now  completing  its  third 
year,  and,  although  each  year  it  has  met  with 
increasing -Support  from  tlie  students,  the  ed- 
itors believe  very  strongly  that  it  is  impossible 
to  edit  a  paper  which  shall  be  at  once  a  news 
sheet  and  a  magazine.  The  lines  of  work  are 
distinctly  separate,  and  the  one  hampers  the 
other.  Whatever  is  of  real  merit  and  worth 
is  often  obscured  by  what  is  local  and  trivial 
in  the  news  column.     A  magazine    which    has 


for  its  standard  the  best  literary  work  cannot 
descend  to  local  trivialities  without  seriously 
injuring  its  dignity  and  reputation.  The  sep- 
aration of  news  sheet  and  magazine  would  cer- 
tainly be  for  the  advantage  of  both. 

The  new  magazine,  however,  will  find  a 
place  m  its  columns  for  the  important  items  of 
college  interest.  Changes  in  the  courses,  the 
work  in  the  gymnasium,  reports  of  lectures  and 
concerts,  and  all  the  events  of  general  interest 
will  be  noted  and  commented  upon,  so  that  the 
reader  will  still  feel  herself  in  touch  with  the 
everj'  day  life  of  the  College,  and  at  the  same 
time  gain  an  insight  into  the  best  work  of  the 
students.  Our  publications  represent  us  to  the 
world  outside  the  College.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  therefore,  that  they  should  truly 
represent  us,  and  give  to  the  world  the  scholar- 
ly and  dignified  work  of  which  Wellesley  is 
proud,  rather  than  trivial  and  sujjerficial 
gossip. 

From  both  sides  the  College  walls  have  come 
expressions  of  interest  in  the  plans  for  next 
year,  and  the  attempts  of  the  editors  to  raise 
the  standard  of  their  paper  have  been  recog- 
nized and  encouraged  by  favorable  criticism. 
It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  o 
among  the  friends  of  the  College  in  favor  of  a 
publication  which  shall  be  a  true  exponent  of 
Wellesley 's  thought  and  life.  In  the  work  of 
this  year  the  editors  have  had  much  to  contend 
against.  In  departing  from  established  pre- 
cedent there  is  much  to  overcome,  and  many 
are  the  errors  and  blunders  that  attend  a  new 
venture.  It  was  with  no  few  misgivings  that 
the  editors  entered  upon  a  new  plan  of  work 
for  this  year,  but  they  have  met  with  much 
encouragement,  and  they  feel  that  their  efforts 
for  better  literary  work  have  not  come  to 
naught.  To  the  new  "  Wellesley  Magazine  " 
a  long  and  happy  life  !  May  success  in  every 
way  attend  her!  May  she  become  the  pride 
and  glory  of  our  College  ! 
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ANOTHER  WORD  ON  THE  QUESTION, 


Had    the    editors   of   the    Prelude    been 
present  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia 
WeUesley  Club,  they  would  not  have  thought, 
as    it   is    reported    they   do    think,    that    the 
Alumnffi  are  not  taking  a  very  active  interest  in 
the  future  of  that  publication.  The  general  result 
of  the  free  and  full  discussion  of  the  question  has 
been  incorporated  in  the  official  notice  of  the 
meeting.      But,  feeling  the  importance  of  em-  • 
phasizing  their  unanimous   opinion,   the  club 
thought  it  well  that  that  opinion,  together  with 
some   that   may    be    more  purely    individual, 
should  be  reported  to  our  College  paper.     The 
feeling  was  very  strong  that,  however  desirable 
it  may  be  to   make   the  literary  tone   of   the 
paper  as  high  as    possible,    its    value    to   the 
Alumnse  will  be  lessened  just  in  proportion  as 
the  department  of  College  news  is  encroached 
upon.     Judging  from  this  one  vicinity,  should 
the  monthly  literary    magazine  and  the  news 
sheet  become  separate  issues,  there  would  be  a 
decided  difference  in  the  lengths  of  the  sub- 
scription lists  of  the  two  papers. 

The  Prelude  is  not  read  or  judged  upon 
the  same  basis  as  other  periodicals.  To  many 
of  us  who  receive  few  personal  letters  from  the 
College,  it  is  our  weekly  news  letter  from  our 
Alma  Mater,  and  the  more  newsy  the  better. 
.Probably  its  editors  do  not  even  dream  how 
many  are  cultivating  a  Hebraistic  style  of 
reading  from  its  order  of  arrangement,  how 
many  copies  are  literally  read  backward,  or 
how,  in  the  crowded  day,  if  time  fails  for  a 
complete  perusal,  the  college  notes  are  read  at 
the  expense  of  the  distinctively  literary  por- 
tions. 

The  object  of  a  purely  literary  magazine 
seems  somewhat  vague.  Most — surely  all — of 
the  Prelude  subscribers  have  already  more 
books,  magazines  and  papers  to  read  than  they 
can  do  justice  to.  .  Certainly  when  we  were  in 
College   we  were  in  the  same  condition,  and. 


unless  memory  plays  us  false  we  did  not  yearn 
for  an  opportunity  to  do  more  literary  work. 
And  yet  this  proposed  monthly  issue  must 
depend  mainly  upon  the  work  of  the  under- 
graduates, with  an  occasional  article  borrowed 
from  some  other  magazine  to  which  those  who 
are  making  literature  their  profession  natural- 
ly prefer  to  send  their  work.  If  the  object  is 
merely  to  do  as  other  colleges  do — or  try  to 
do — or  to  make  a  favorable  impression  on  the 
very  few  who  form  their  opinion  of  Wellesley 
from  this  paper  onlj^,  some  better  object  can 
surely  be  found. 

Take  the  best  magazine  piiblished  by  any 
college.  What  one  arouses  more  than  a  local 
interest?  What  one  finds  any  subscribers 
outside  the  members  of  its  college?  And 
note  too  in  how  few  instances  the  graduates 
continue  their  interest  in  it  for  any  length  of 
time  after  graduation.  Is  it  not  because  it 
strives  after  what  it  rarely,  perhaps  never, 
attains,  and,  while  so  striving,  fails  to  accom- 
plish a  great  work  which  it  might  do?  What 
higher  ambition  can  there  be  for  a  college 
paper  than  that  it  should  form  the  closest 
possible  link  between  the  college  in  each  stage 
of  its  history,  and  the  students  who  have  gone 
out  from  it?  Among  those  who  read  the 
Prelude  can  probably  be  found  several  who 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
College  since  their  graduation,  it  may  be  two, 
or  eight  or  more  years  ago.  In  a  short  time 
many  changes  have  occurred,  which,  it  may  be, 
have  been  but  briefly  noted  in  the  Prelude. 
May  not  those  who  have  few  other  means  of 
learning  of  them  be  kept  familiar  with  the 
College  through  these  columns  ?  Little  details 
are  often  as  helpful  as  more  important  items 
in  forming  a  true  conception  of  the  College  as 
it  now  is.  Is  it  only  a  candy-pull  at  Simpson 
or  a  class  social  in  the  gymnasium;  what  may 
seem  to  outsiders  a  most  tiivial  occurrence 
must  interest  those  who  as  they  read  are 
carried  back  to  the  familiar  scenes,  and  live 
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over  again  the  good  times  that  are  past.  Who 
is  there  among  Puckle's  old  friends  who  did 
not  feel  something  very  like  a  pang  of  grief  at 
seeing  their  old  acquaintance  replaced  by  a 
stranger  with  hardly  a  word  of  comment? 

It  is  not  mere  curiosity  that  prompts  our  in- 
terest in  these  minor  aifairs,  but  the  same  feel- 
ing that  makes  those  home  letters  the  most 
enjoyable  which  give  us  the  truest  insight  into 
the  every  day  life  that  is  lived  there  in  our 
absence.  Let  us  hear  i-eports  of  the  work  of 
different  societies  and  associations,  of  the 
changes  made  in  the  courses  of  instruction, 
of  the  new  system  in  gymnastics  of  wiiich  we 
hear  so  much  and  so  little ;  let  the  discussion 
of  the  questions  which  are  interesting  the 
students  find  their  way  into  these  pages,  and 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  say  what  we  think 
about  them. 

Upon  those  who  have  left  the  College  rests 
an  equal  duty  of  helping  to  keep  the  College 
classes  in  touch  with  the  outside  world.  We 
want  free  discussion  of  the  questions  that  con- 
front us,  of  new  experiences,  difficulties  and 
pleasures.  Messages  from  our  teachers  with 
accounts  of  their  perplexities,  discoveries  of 
new  methods  and  triumphs  of  discipline, 
practical  treatment  of  social  problems,  with  the 
description  of  attempts  at  their  solution,  new 
opportunities  for  work,  especially  in  fields 
open  to  women,  these  will  always  find  atten- 
tive readers  and  will  be  apt  to  provoke  farther 
discussion  iu  these  columns.  Let  all  Welles- 
ley  girls,  whether  belonging  to  earlier  or  later 
years,  be  helped  towai'd  an  equal  acquaintance 
with  the  Wellesley  of  today,  and  all  feel  the 
obligation  of  adding  whatever  they  can  to 
make  the  paper  helpful  and  interesting. 

Such  an  ideal  is  in  no  wise  opposed  to  the 
attainment  of  a  high  literary  standard.  What 
we  desire  is  a  paper  that  shall  keep  us  familiar 
with  the  daily  life  of  the  College,  its  growth, 
and  the  thoughts  and  work  that  chiefly  interest 
lis  as  College  women  ;  in  which  the  best  volun- 


tary productions  of  the  students  may  find  a 
place,  and  from  which  the  trash  found  in  many 
so  called  "  literary  "  efforts  may  be  eliminated. 
While  all  realize  that  the  inner  life  at 
Wellesley  cannot  be  fairly  set  forth  to  those 
who  know  nothing  of  it,  is  it  not  worth  while 
to  make  an  earnest  effort  toward  a  paper  that 
shall  represent'  as  truly  as  possible  the  life, 
work,  ambitions  and  ideals  of  the  Wellesley 
girls,  with  the  purpose  of  so  presenting  and 
comparing  these  ideals  as  to  raise  them  con- 
tinually? 

Helen  A.  Merrill,  '86. 


RENEE. 
A  STORY  OF  THE  FIRST  CRUSADE. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  us  when  the  Pope 
made  his  speech  at  Clermont.  I  had  gone 
there  that  day  to  sell  a  couple  of  young  pigs 
and  some  of  my  wife's  clover-honey.  When  I 
had  taken  the  price  of  them  out  in  a  skin  of 
old  wine,  some  scarlet  dye  and  a  new  spinning- 
wheel  for  my  wife,  I  was  for  seeing  the  sights 
of  the  town.  By  my  beard,  what  a  crowd  of 
people  there  was  in  the  square  ! 

"Jean,  you  go  too,"  says  I,  "and  see  what's 
a-doing." 

There  was  a  man  in  a  long  white  robe  stand- 
ing up  by  a  throne-like,  and  this  man  talking- 
very  loud  and  all  the  folk  a-listening  as  'twere 
a  saint  from  heaven. 

"Mon  ami,"  says  I  to  the  fellow  next  me, 
a  blacksmith,  with  his  grimy  hands  and  his  an- 
vil,— "Tell  me,  what's  all  the  talk  ?  Is  the 
King  coming  this  way,  or  what  is  it^" 

"Hist,"  says  he,  "It's  the  Pope,  man  !  Don't 
you  see  the  gold  mitre  on  his  head  and  the  fine 
border  on  his  chasuble  down  below  ?  He's 
been  telling  us  about  the  abominations,  the 
Tiirks  and  other  knaves, — what  d'ye  call 
them  ? — as  has  been  killing  good  Christian 
palmers  and  pilgrims  and  doing  dishonor  to 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  heretics!" 

He  crossed  himself  and  stopped. 
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"A  fig  for  the  Turks  !"  say  I.  "How  do  we 
know  'tis  true  ?  But  tell  me,  wliat  is  the  Pope 
wanting  of  us  poor  folk  ?  Le  diable  !  It's  our 
silver." 

"He  wants  no  silver,"  said  the  blacksmith. 
"Voyez  !   my  silver  is  iron." 

"And  mine,  pigs  and  goats." 

"It's  not  our  iron  and  our  goats  he's  asking 
for  this  day.  Mais  eroyez  that  we  should  go 
and  fight  the  heathen,  a  thousand  leagues  off." 

"He  wants  our  lives  then,  and  that's  more," 
I  said. 

After  this  I  kept  still  and  heard  the  Pope 
preach.  It  was  all  very  grand,  I  don't  doubt, 
though  I  couldn't  hear  the  half  he  said.  May- 
hap it  was  Latin.  I  stood  on  the  edge  of  the 
crowd.  Men  were  thick  like  locusts  that 
day  in  the  square.  It  was  black  with  them. 
swaying  and  pushing  and  nudging  and  knock- 
ing, and  a  great  hum  like  a  Paris  of  bee  hives. 
Once  in  a  while  a  wild  shout  went  up — like 
nothing  I  ever  heard  before,  except  when  a 
squad  of  huntsmen  have  speared  their  boar.  But 
St.  Christopher!   'twas  different  from  that ! 

"A  thousand  years  indulgence  !"  roared  the 
Pope. 

"Jean,"  says  I,  "you'd  better  think  about 
this.  An  indulgence  is  worth  looking  at  and 
you  need  indulgence.  Heaven  knows." 

A  woman  in  front  of  me  spoke  to  her  neigh- 
bor. 

"They  say  the  gold  there  is  like  dust  in  the 
street  and  even,  the  beggars  wear  pearls  fit  for 
a  queen." 

All  this  while,  remember,  the  Pope  was 
haranguing  us  and  at  that  moment  I  heard 
him  shout,  light  clear  and  stirring. 

"Soldiers  of  hell,  if  you  must  fight,  fight  in 
the  service  of  the  Lord." 

"Jean,"  say  I,  "you're  in  for  it.  Go  and 
get  your  indulgence  and  your  gold  dust,  and 
swing  your  sabre,  like  any  knight  of  them. 
Who  knows  but  you'll  become  better,  into  the 
bargain." 


I  was  a  rough  man  then  but  you'll  see  how 
I  changed  by  and  by.  Not  through  the  sabre- 
swinging,  though,  but  all  through   Renee. 

Then  the  Pope  cried  out,  and  I  think  we  all 
heard  him,  every  blessed  mother's  son  of  us, — 
they  were  fine  words  he  spoke  at  the  end, 
Renee  said  they  came  from  the  Book  and  Renee 
should  know  for  our  good  j^riest    is  her  uncle. 

"Listen  to  nothing  but  the  groans  of  Jeru- 
salem and  remember  what  the  Lord  has  said  to 
you: 

He  who  loves  his  mother  cmd  his  father 
more  than  i¥e,  is  not  worthy  of  Me;  whosoever 
will  abandon  his  home,  or  his  father  or  his 
mothe.r  or  his  wife  or  his  children  or  his  in- 
'heritance  for  the  sake  of  My  name  shall  be 
recompensed  an  hundredfold  and  shall  pos- 
sess life  eternal.' ' 

Saint  Joseph  I  You  should  have  heard  the 
shout  that  went  up.  You'd  have  thought  'twas 
a  single  throat  bawling  out. 

"  'Tisthe  will  of  God!  'tis  the  will  of  God  !" 
and  they  all  fell  on  their  knees  and  I  with  the 
rest  of  them. 

Then  I  pondered:  "You  have  no  inheritance, 
Jean,  to  abandon,  saving  your  sjjade  and  your 
bed,  and  they  are  the  Count  Hugh's.  But 
wife  and  children,  he  said,  and  a  thousand 
years  indulgence.  Helas !  but  a  thousand 
years  is  long  ! 

Eh  bien,  when  I  went  back  to  Issoire,  1  wore 
the  Red  Cross  on  my  shoulder. 

"You  can't  be  worse  off  on  the  road  to  Jeru- 
salem, Jean,  than  you  ai-e  here  in  Issoire,  slav- 
ing for    the  lord  of  the  castle." 

It  was  the  next  spring  when  the  Crusaders 
stai'ted.  So  I  said  good-bye  to  my  wife  when 
March  come  round. 

"Andre  is  a  big  lad."  I  told  her,  when  she 
hung  on  my  neck  and  cried.  "He'll  take  care 
of  you.  And  what  with  the  pigs  and  the  gar- 
den and  Marie  with  her  pretty  flock  of  tur- 
keys, you  will  not  starve,  ma  cherie.  So  the 
saints  keep  you !" 
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The  children  stared,  open-mouthed,  when  I 
told  them  where  I  was  going.  Little  Marie 
wept  and  wanted  to  go  with  me  to  Jerusalem. 
Bui  I  promised  each  a  pearl  as  big  as  a  hen's 
egg  and  all  the  saints'  bones  and  relics  they 
wanted,  on  my  return.  Then  the  Crusaders 
came  marching  along,  right  through  the 
streets  of  the  village,  men  and  women,  on  foot 
and  riding,  some  in  satin,  more  in  rags.  There 
were  old  men  and  children  and  a  few  knights 
on  horseback — not  many  of  them  I  assure  you, 
Guy  Troussel,  Ralph  de  Boguence  and  others, 
and  Pierre  1'  Ermite  of  Amiens  at  their  head. 
Renee  was  with  them  and  Annette  her  moth- 
er, the  miller's  wife.  Renee  and  my  Marie 
were  friends  and  now  for  sure  Marie  would  go, 
for  Renee  called  her  loudly. 

"But  no,"  I  said,  "what  would  the  mother 
do  without  thee  ?" 

"Ell  bien,  mon  pere !  But  thou  wilt  take 
good  care  of  Renee  that  the  bears  or  heathen 
do  not  devour  her." 

I  promised.  As  we  left  the  village  Count 
Hugh's  big  gray  castle  frowned  on  us  from  the 
heights.     I  shook  my  fist  at  it. 

"Adieu.  When  I  come  home,  good  Count,  I 
am  your  man  no  more.  We  are  all  free  who 
return  from  Jerusalem." 

On  we  went,  up  the  Saoue,  through  the  pleas- 
ant budding  river-valleys,  across  the  Rhine  into 
the  forests  of  Grermany.  Of  course  we  were 
bound  for  somewhere,  but  the  most  of  us  didn't 
knoww  here.  Just  '■^Jerusalein 'they  were  always 
shouting  and  "■It  is  the  will  of  God."  And 
the  old  and  feeble  dropped  by  the  way.  There 
was  sickness  and  death.  I  don't  know  liow 
many  we  were  at  ihe  start  but,  by  Our  Lady, 
there  were  less  of  us  every  day.  I  was  always 
with  Renee.  She  was  a  little  thing  for  her 
years,  with  a  lily  face  and  eyes  like  two  stars. 
I  for  one,  don't  know  what  bore  the  girl  up 
through  all  those  weary  miles.  The  roads  were 
frightful.  Through  thorny  woods  and  over 
brambly  hills  we  often  tore  our    way  on  hands 


and  knees.  It  was  March  and  the  dew  was 
cold  at  night.  1  am  used  enough  to  my  cloak 
for  a  bed  and  the  stars  for  coverlet,  but  a 
slip  of  a  girl  like  that.  She  used  to  chide  me 
gently  sometimes  for  my  rough  ways  and  un- 
seemly jesting.  But  you  yourself  would  have 
laughed  to  see  Pierre  at  the  head  of  that  mul- 
titude. Pierre,  a  dwarfish  creature  on  his 
small  ass,  with  his  huge  crucifix,  and  beard  as 
long  as  my  arm. 

"Who  is  Pierre,"  I  would  say  to  Renee,  to 
lead  us  on,  thousands  of  us.  Heaven  knows 
where  ?  Only  a  queer  peasant-fellow,  with  an 
outlandish  cape  on  his  shoulder,  an  uncommon- 
ly wild  gleam  in  his  eye  and  a  bit  cracked  in 
the  head." 

"Tiens,  Jean,"  she  would  say,  "Pierre  is 
sent  by  God.  And  he  himself,  you  know,  has 
been  to  Jerusalem.  You  must  believe,  Jean, 
or  your  pilgrimage  will  not  help  you." 

"I  believe  what  I  see  before  my  face."  I 
would  answer.  "You  can't  expect  an  honest 
man  to  do  more." 

Many  times,  when  food  was  scarce,  Renee 
would  give  her  meat  or  her  bread  to  some- 
body else.  I  would  ask  her  why.  "You  are 
hungry,  Renee,  as  well." 

"It  is  the  will  of  God,"  she  answei-ed.  "If 
the  good  God  sends  me  to  His  City,  He 
will  take  me  there  in  safety.  And  when  I  get 
there,  maybe  to-morrow  or  very  soon,  I  am 
sure,  nobody  will  be  hungry  any  more." 

"You  are  so  good,  Renee,"  I  said.  "You  do 
not  need  to  go  the  long  road  to  be  saved." 

"It  is  the  will  of  God."  That  and  nothing- 
more  and  her  two  eyes  would  shine. 

It  was  well  enough  while  we  were  in  France, 
for  the  villagers  fed  us,  as  though  it  were  a 
king's  progress  we  were  making.  But  in  Ger- 
many !  The  Black  Forest,  the  wolves,  the 
rushing  streams  and  then — the  blinding  sum- 
mer weather  !  I  would  carry  Renee  on  my 
shoulder  when  she  would  let  me,  as  it  came 
nightfall  and  her  little  feet  would  drag. 
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"You  are  good,  dear  Jean,"  she  whispered 
one  day,  "but  you  must  believe." 

And  then  we  saw  afar  off  a  turreted  castle, 
all  gold  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  with  for- 
est branches  around  it,  afire  from  the  sunset. 

"Jerusalem  !  Jerusalem  !"  shouted  Renee 
and  many  another  ignorant  one. 

It  was  not  Jerusalem,  but  Renee  was  still 
ever  on  the  watch  for  the  Holy  City.  It  seem- 
ed so  many,  many  months  since  we  had  left 
the  little  Issoire  in  France,  that  Jerusalem 
must  be  not  far  away.  Often,  after  that,  the 
morning  beams  would  gild  the  roofs  of  some 
mountain  hamlet  or  the  afternoon  sun  would 
strike  some  lofty  towers  and  she  would  cry 
out  "Jerusalem  !  oh,  Jerusalem  !"  only  to  find 
out  it  was  not  Jerusalem  and  once  more  to  be 
■disappointed.  After  we  had  come  to  the 
Danube  then  indeed  our  trouble  began.  There 
were  miles  of  mountainous  desert  that  we  march- 
ed through.  Far  on  the  horizon  we  saw  many 
times  the  deceitful  fata  morgana,  in  the  shape 
of  a  fair  city,  with  fountains  and  squares. 
Lii-hah  the  Hungarians  called  it.  Ledia.hle 
I  called  it  and  in  no  country  but  Hungary 
would  le  diahle  have  such  power.  Oh,  they 
are  rascals,  the  best  of  them  !  They  fight  run- 
ning or  flying,  it  seems,  and  they  shoot  poison- 
ed arrows.  We  tramped  their  barley-fields, 
I'll  admit.  We  robbed  them,  and  plundered 
their  houses,  but,  que  voulez  vous  ?  We  were 
starving.  But  we  were  on  God's  errand  and 
the  Pope's.  And  after  we  slew  them  we  sang 
our  hymns  and  knew  the  Lord  would  forgive 
us.  Pierre  tried  to  restrain  us  and  there  was 
a  something  in  his  eye,  even  I  will  say  it, 
when  he  shook  back  his  grey  locks  and  held 
up  his  great  cross  and  rebuked  us,  that  made 
the  boldest  hang  his  head.  But  then,  a  mob 
of  hungry  beggars — wild  beasts  ! 

Those  Hungarians  had  their  revenge  or  us. 
Fierce  as  their  own  lynxes  and  wildcats  they 
were.  They  rushed  on  us  one  night,  just  a 
handful  of  them,   soon    disj^ersed   and  settled. 


A  few  lingered,  crouching  behind  the  under- 
bruSh.  'Twas  a  cloudy  evening  and  we  were 
on  the  edge  of  an  immense  forest.  The  sky 
was  piling  up  purple  clouds  and  the  thunder 
muttering-.    Renee  was  trembling". 

"Oh,  Jean,  how  I  am  afraid!"  she  cried. 
"Those  bad,  wild  men,  are  they  gone  ?" 

No,  not  gone.  I  saw  one  but  a  few  rods 
from  us,  just  visible  in  the  fast-gathering  dark- 
ness. He  jjointed  his  arrow  toward  us  from 
behind  a  tree. 

"Lie  down  !  Quick,  Renee  !"  I  exclaimed. 

Tiimny  I  a  sharp  cry  of  pain.  The  accursed 
had  vanished.  And  Renee  ?  I  turned  back. 
The  arrow  had  done  its  work.  The  girl  lay  on 
the  ground,  her  white  face  gleaming  up  to  me 
in  thfi  dirk,  as  I  knslt  by  hei-  sile.  The  wind 
was  slowly  rising  and  swelling  with  a  vast  tu- 
mult in  the  leaves  of  the  poplar  forest  above  our 
heads.  I  lifted  her  in  my  arms.  Annette  was  not 
there.     Poor  little  Renee  ! 

"Jean,"  she  said  slowly,  solemnly.  "I  shall 
never  see  Jerusalem," — how  the  thunder  mut- 
tered!— "n'  importe.  It   is  the  will  of  God.'" 

I  sobbed  like  a  baby.  Once  more  and  more 
slowly  she  spoke: 

"Wilt  thou  pray  for  me  when  thou  seest  the 
dear-walls-of-the~city  ?" 

"Jean,  thou-be-good.  And  Jean-wilt  thou- 
believe  ?" 

I  nodded.  I  tried  to  speak  but  my  voice 
was  choked. 

"Believe  in  Pierre.  Say-thy-prayers-and 
when  thou-seest    the-dear-ci^y." 

A  zig-zag  of  lightning  in  the  sky.  Mother 
of  Mary !  A  gold  cross  burned  in  the  air  be- 
fore our  eyes ! 

'■'•Tlie  Cross!  the  cross."'  she  cried.  Her 
head  fell  liack  against  my  breast. 

The  blessed  Renee. 

Florence  Wilkinson. 


Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  who  lectured  before  so 
many  audiences  last  fall,  is  to  publish  his  im- 
pressions of  America. 
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Its  promise  was  in  darkness  writ,  yet  signed 
without  a  blot ; 

Thou  travellest  toward  it  all  thy  days,  un- 
wittingly or  not, 

And  dost  not  swerve  thy  path  aside  from  that 
appointed  spot. 

Thou  mayst  not  hasten  or  delay  although  thou 

change  thy  pace, 
Nor,  if  thou  turnest  from  thy  road,  one  single 

step  retrace, 
But   with   shut  eyes  and   staggering"  steps  to 

reach  the  trysting  place. 

The  place, — it  is  not  park  or  lane,nor  numbered 
city  street, 

Nor  latitude  nor  longitude  are  guide  to  wliere 
ye  meet ; 

It  is  the  bridge  souls  go  across  with  soundless- 
sandalled  feet. 

The  time, — will  not  be  autumn  leaf,  nor  spring 

nor  written  snow. 
Nor  yet  ah  urbe  condita,  it  is  not  dated  so, 
But  set  within  a  ledger-book  whose  leaves  the 

angels  know. 

Its  length, — will  not  be  measured  out  by  hours, 

nor  days,  nor  years  ; 
Nor  ever  strokes  of  any  clock   will  fall   upon 

your  ears, 
But  centuries  may  be  ticked   away  by  throbs 

of  hopes  or  fears. 

The  persons, — will  be  one  your  eyes  on  earth 

have  never  seen, 
But  you   will  know  her   by  a  flash  of  vision 

lightning-keen, 
Your    Conscience,  as  your  life  has  been,  a  hag 

or  fair  and  clean. 

(Ahura  Mazda,  grant  my  prayer,  that  pure  the 

maiden  be 
Whom  I  shall  meet  upon  that   bridge   above 

the  sunless  sea  !  ) 

And  when  that  tryst  is  over  where  much  shall 

not  be  said. 
Thou  shalt  receive  from  her,  I  say,  whom  thine 

own  acts  have  bred, 
A  burden  which  thyself  on  earth  didst  heap 

for  thine  own  head. 


(Ahura   Mazda,  grant  my  prayer,  that  liglit 

the  burden  be 
Which  I  shall  bear  across  that  biidge  above 

the  sunless  sea  !  ) 

Then   as  the  ])romise  written   is,   wordless  of 

praise  or  blame, 
TIiou  wilt  escort  her  to  lier  home,  of  glory  or 

of  shame, 
And  which,  tliou  art  the  one  to  know,  for  thou 

didst  build  the  same. 

(Ahura  Mazda,  grant  my  jorayer,  that  bright 

the  mansion  be, 
To  which  I  go  across  that   bridge  above  the 

sunless  sea.) 

Florence  Wilkinson. 


The  Atmosphere    of  Matthew  Arnold's   Poetry. 


What  a  power  the  poet  has  of  creating  an 
atmosphere,  of  comijelling  us,  willingly  or  not, 
to  view  the  world  through  the  medium  of  his 
verse !  Even  in  an  hour's  reading,  Shelley 
may  lead  us  into  a  world  where  material  things 
grow  dim  and  shadowy,  a  world  so  spiritual,  so 
etherial  that  our  souls  wander  uncontrolled, im- 
bued with  his  divine  freedom.  We  may  go  to 
Wordsworth's  weary  with  "  The  dreary  in- 
tercourse of  daily  life,"  and  his  touch  is  like 
that  of  a  cool  hand  upon  a  fevered  brow,  so 
calm,  so  pure,  so  strong,  that  we  turn  again  to 
life  quieted  and  comforted,  at  peace  with  God 
and  men.  Keats  may  call  us,and  we  pass  with 
Imn  into  a  world  of  pure  beauty,  where  lovely 
shapes  and  forms  roam  like  dream  figures,  fill- 
ing us  with  vague  wonder  and  desire,  j^et  el  ud- 
ing  us  ever  ;  where  music  wafts  us  off, 

"  Minic  that  geiitlier  on  ths  spirit  lies, 
Than  tired  eyelids  upon  tired  eyes ;  " 
where  we  wandei',  our  senses  so  steeped  in 
beauty,  that  we  awake  to  the  realities  of  life 
with  a  shuddering  start  and  a  backward  glance 
of  longina"  and  desire.  What  a  contrast  to 
turn  to  Browning  with  his  ragged  verse  and 
halting  metre,  and  yet  how  he  stimulates  us, 
not  alone  by  kindling  our  love  for  men  and 
women  ai'ound  us,  but  bj^  making    us  see    the 
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nobility  of  effort,  the  glory    of    suffering,    the 
developing  power  of  love ! 

All  these  atmospheres,  we  may  feel  to  a  great- 
er or  less  degree  either  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, but  there  is  poetry  from  which  we 
turn  almost  nonplussed  at  its  complex  influ- 
ence. Of  such  an  order  is  Matthew  Arnold's. 
As  we  shut  no  the  book,  we  look  around  at 
familiar  things  with  wonder.  What  are  we 
woi'king  for  ?  What  are  we  here  for  ?  What 
is  the  end  and  purjjose  of  it  all  ?  These  are 
the  questions  which  come  thronging  to  us  and 
demand  an  answer.  We  are  like  drowning 
men  who  see  the  land  gradually  receding  from 
us  and  stretch  out  wild  hands  toward  the 
familiar  shore,  and  yet  with  every  moment  are 
carried  further  out  to  sea,  until,  like  Tefels- 
drockh,  we  are  left  "  shouting  question  after 
question  into  the  sibyle  ear  of  Destiny  and  re- 
ceiving no  answer  but  an  echo.  " 
^  There  is  something  in  the  very  form  of  thio 
poetry  which  haunts  us,  something  in  the 
pure  coldness  of  the  classic  form  which  stays 
by  us  in  spite  of  ourselves.  Stray  fragments 
and  lines  steal  into  our  minds  at  most  unex- 
pected moments.  Certain  descriptions  come 
back  to  us  and  startles  us,  not  only  by  the 
beauty  of  conception,  but  also  by  the  music  of 
their  rhythm.  Take  for  example  thefollowing 
selections : 

"  Now  the  wild  white  horses  play 
Champ  and  chafe  and  toss  in  the  spray.  " 

"  In  the  deserted  moon-blaneh'd  street 
How  lonely  rings  the  echo  of  my  feet. 
Those  windows,  which  I  gaze  at,  frown. 
Silent  and  white,  unopening  down. 
Repellent  as  the  world. " 

What  a  description  of  moonlight  that  is, 
how  cold  and  still  lies  that  street ! 

And  if  the  form  haunts  us  with  its  cold  mu- 
sic, for  we  can  almost  call  it  that,  how  much 
more  does  the  soul  of  the  poetry.  What 
doubts  come  rushing  in,  nay  tease  us  long- 
after  the  immediate  effect    of    the    poem    has 


passed.  Where  now  is  our  strong,  true  faith 
in  the  purpose  of  life,  in  the  glory  of  ef- 
fort with  which  we  turned  from  Browning  ? 
Instead  of  the  song 

"  Grow  old  along  with  me, 

The  best  is  yet  to  be. 

The  last  of  life  for  which  the  first  was  made," 

we  have 

"  What  is  it  to  grow  old  ? 

Is  it  to  lose  the  glory  of  the  form, 

The  lustre  of  the  eye  ? 

Is  it  for  beauty  to  forgo  her  wreaths  ? 

Yes  but  not  this  alone. 

It  is  to  spend  long  days 

And  not  once  feel  that  we  were  ever    young 

It  is  to  add,  immured 

In  the  hot  prison  of  the  present,  month 

To  month  with  weary  pain." 

With  Browning  we  found  aspiration  and  ef- 
fort the  real  things  by  which  the  soul  is  to  be 
tried. 

Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  says: 

"  What  I  aspired  to  be 

And  am  not  comforts  me." 

But  with  Arnold  all  these  aspirations  are  a 
source  of  struggle,  struggle  from  which  he 
shrinks,  and  in  which  Browning  rejoices. 

"  And  on  earth  we  wander  gi-oping,  reeling. 
Powers  stir  in  us,  stir  and  disappear. 
Ah  I  and  he  who  placed  our  master-feeling 
Failed  to  place  that  master-feeling  clear." 

With  Browning  again,  the  man  whose  aim  has 
been    noble,    whose    efforts     unwearied,    even 
though  unsuccessful,  passes  on  to 
"  Behold  thee  face  to  face,  O  God.  " 
And  again  Arnold  in  contrast  says,   only  he 

"  Who  flagged  not  in  the  earthly  strife 
From  struggle  to  striiggle  advancing,  only  he, 
His  soul  .well  knit  and  all  his  battles  won. 
Mounts,  and  then  hardly,  to  eternal  life." 

One  great  power  this  poetry  has  over  us  is 
that  it  so  faithfully  portrays  words  and  feelings 
indefinable  but  subtle,  which  are  common  to 
even  the  most  hopeful  soul,  words  we  have 
thought  peculiarly  our    own,  beyond    deserip- 
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tion,  when,  behold,  we  find  them  expressed 
here  in  a  form  wliose  beauty  haunts  and  startles 
us.  The  same  power  wliieli  we  found  the  poet 
had  of  describing  bits  of  nature  so  that  they 
.  touch  us  by  their  truth  and  beauty,  he  carries 
over   into  the   porti'ayal   of    the    inner   life   of 

man. 

From  all  this  doubt  and  spiritual  struggle 
Arnold  turns  to  natare,  but  instead  of  seeking 
and  finding  in  her  the  revealer  of  the  Universal 
Spirit 

"  Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air 
And  the  blue  sky  and  in  the  minds  of  men," 
he  seeks  only  the  calm  which  she  brings. 
"  Ye  heavens  whose  pure  dark  regions  have  no 

sign 
Of  languor  though  so  calm,  though  so  great, 
Are  yet  untroubled  and  impassionate.  " 

The  lesson  which  the  stars  teach  him  in  the 
poems  of  "  Self  Dependence  "  is  that  of  the 
complete  isolation  of  the  human  soul  demand- 
ing neither  love  nor  sympathy.  The  poem  of 
Marguerite  has  this  same  theme  of  isolation  as 
the  beautiful  poem  "  The  Buried  Life." 

Through  all  this  poetry  we  feel  the  striving  of 
a  great  soul  after  something  beyond  and  above, 
yet  so  weary  does  the  spirit  become  with  the 
struggle  that  it  at  length  longs  only  for  calm. 
The  poet's  attitude  toward  Christianity  is  one 
of  intense  longing  to  comprehend  and  believe. 
We  read  with  eyes  dimmed  with  tears  of  sym- 
pathy as  he  tells  what  would  have  been  his 
feelings  had  he  lived  in  the  early  days  of 
Christianity. 

"  Oh  had  I  lived  in  that  great  day, 
How  had  its  glory  new 
Filled  earth  and  heaven,  and  caught  away 
My  ravish'd  spirit  too  ! 

No  thought  that  to  the  earth  belonged 
Had  stood  against  the  wave 
Of  love  that  set  so  deep  and  strong 
From  Christ's  then  open  grave. 

Now  he  is  dead  !     Far  hence  he  lies 
In  the  lorn  Syrian  town  ; 
And  in  his  grave,  with  shining  eyes, 
The  Syrian  stars  look  down." 


The  dreary  certainty  of  the  unblief  in  this  last 
stanza  haunts  us  even  though  we  put  it  away. 
It  comes  back  to  us  in  hours  of  darkness 
when  doubts  baffle  and  bewilder  us,  hours 
when,  with  the  poet, we  know  not  where  to  turn. 
If  it  is  sympathy  we  demand  in  our  perplexity 
and  doubt  we  shall  certainly  find  it  in  Arnold, 
we  cannot  turn  the  leaves  without  seeing  in 
every  page  some  verse  or  stanza  which  por- 
trays our  mood.  But  when  self  analysis  l)e- 
eomes  int()leral)le  and  the  spirit,  weary  with 
the  struggle,  seeks  a  different  message,  "  a 
Second  Voice  "  too  may  be  at  our  ear, 
"  A  little  whisper  silver  clear, 
A  murmur  be  of  better  cheer. 

As  from  some  blissful  neighborhood 

A  notice  faintly  understood 

'  I  see  the  end  and  know  the  good.'  " 

And  following  close  upon  this  second  mes- 
sage may  come  one  of  deeper  faith  and  strong- 
er courage  still,  a  message  which  bids  us  re- 
joice in  the  struggle  with  doubt  for  the  gi'eat- 
er  strength  which  that  struggle  may  bring,  a 
voice  that  bids  us  ask  : 

"  What  is  our  failure  here  but  a  triumph's  evi- 
dence. 

For  the  fulness  of  the  days  ?  Have  we  withered 
and  agonized  ? 

Why  else  was  the  pause  prolonged  but  that 
sing'ino-  miffht  issue  hence  ? 

Why  rushed  the  discords  in  but  that  har- 
mony should  be  prized?" 

Blessed  indeed  is  the  soul  who  finds  in  the 
message  of  these  latter  voices  some  solution  to 
the  haunting  doubts  which  pressed  so  heavily 
upon  him,  as  he  dwelt  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Arnold's  poetry. 

Gertrude  P.  Spauldmg,  '92. 


THE  STORY  OF  JEAN   LE   GRAND. 


Jean  Le  Grand  had  married. 

"  Le  pauvre  -lean  !  "  said  his  mother  when 
the  letter  came,  "  all  the  way  from  the  big- 
America,"  as  she  proudly  told  her  neighbors, 
aunouneing  the  fact. 
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And  "  Poor  olci  Jean  !  "  said  his  shiimiates 
on  board  the  great  South  American  steamer  of 
which  he  was  purser. 

And  last  of  all  "  Poor  Jean !  "  said  his 
neighbors,  "  Poor  Jean." 

Madame  Jean  tossed  her  head  with  fine 
contempt  when  the  attitude  of  the  neighbor- 
hood was  made  known  to  her,  and  remarked 
with  a  truculent  air,  "  That  he  had  married  a 
lady  which  was  more  than  any  man  on  the 
Manor  Road  had  done.  And  had  she  not  been 
ticket  agent  on  the  railroad  for  a  year,  and 
had  she  not, a  real  silk  dress?  Indeed!"  and 
she  sniffed  indignantly. 

But  "  Poor  Jean  !  "  said  the  neighbors, 
"  Poor  Jean !  " 

For  you  must  know  that  this  was  a  very 
select  quarter  indeed.  The  Wood  Road  for 
two  miles  up  was  bordered  with  rows  of  neat 
little  Queen  Anne  cottages,  and  were  not  the 
residents  all  prospective  owners  ?  And  if  this 
did  not  give  them  a  right  to  a  kindly  interest 
in  one  another,  and  perchance  to  a  little  harm- 
less gossip,  what  would  ?  say  I. 

And  so  they  said,  "  Poor  Jean !  Poor 
Jean ! " 

And  then  the  baby  came.  Such  a  wee, 
round,  happy  baby !  For  once  Jean's  soft 
blue  eyes  lost  their  dreamy  look,  for  once  his 
tall  figure  seemed  buoyant,  his  face  full  of  the 
happiness  of  life.  Mon  Ange  !  Mon  Ange  !  " 
he  whispered  passiouately  as  they  put  the  soft, 
dimpled  thing  in  his  arms.  And  for  once  no 
one  remembered  to  say,  "  Poor  Jean  ! 

And  to  Jean,  under  the  soft  starlight  night 
of  the  southern  sea,  the  great  ship  had  never 
seemed  to  move  so  slowly.  He  even  wondered 
about  it  in  a  vague  way.  But  then  Jean  was 
given  to  wondering  about  things.  He  had 
wondered  sadly  why  he  of  all  his  brothers  had 
to  give  up  his  chosen  life  of  a  carver  and  seek 
the  far  America,  why  he  alone  should  have  to 
deny  himself,  to  pinch  and  save  to  keep  the 
poor   old    mother.     But   then,  one    could  not 


understand  everything.  Perhaps  one  day  he 
would  understand  it.  It  was  only  his  own 
stupidity. 

Meanwhile  he  lived  his  sad,  colorless  life  un- 
complainingly on.  And  then  Marie  came  unto 
it.  Marie  with  her  quick  temper,  her  shrewish 
tongue,  and  worst  of  all,  her  contempt  which 
she  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal,  for  her  hus- 
band. I  think  Marie  had  a  kind  heart  at 
bottom,  and  to  a  man  whom  she  could  stand 
in  awe  of  might  have  made  a  good  wife.  She 
belonged  to  that  class  of  women  who  are  scolds 
by  nature,  and  in  whom  marriage  acts  as  a 
test  to  bring  this  quality  to  the  surface.  She 
could  not  understand  Jean,  thought  he  was  a 
poor  creature,  and  frequently  informed  him 
that  she  did  not  see  why  it  was  that  she  had 
ever  married  him. 

And  in  those  days  Jean's  face  grew  sadder, 
his  eyes  dreamier,  and  the  neighbors  said 
oftener  than  before,  "  Poor  Jean !  Poor 
Jean ! " 

Then  it  was  that  the  baby  came,  shedding 
sunshine  in  his  heart  and  life.  No  wonder 
that  the  good  ship  could  not  sail  fast  enough 
to  bring  him  home  to  this  charming  mystery, 
his  baby  Ange,  with  her  hair  like  tangled  sun- 
beams, her  sunny  eyes,  her  pink  glowing 
cheeks,  and  her  dimpled  knees.  The  clasp 
of  her  soft  arms  around  his  neck  compensated 
for  all  sori'ows.  What  a  day  it  wasw  hen 
the  baby  lips  first  lisped  Da-da,  when  she  took 
her  first  toddling  steps  and  proudly,  shyly 
tumbled  into  his  arms.  With  what  a  passion 
of  tenderness  he  caught  her  up  !  But  very 
gentle  were  his  caresses.  To  him  she  was  a 
mystery,  a  thing  to  be  reverently  loved  and 
cherished,  his  baby  Ange.  For  so  he  persisted 
in  calling  her  in  spite  of  parish  registry  which 
declared  her  to  be  Marie  Jacqueline  Veret 
Le  Grand.  He  had  decided  one  night,  as  he 
sailed  dreamily  over  the  waters,  to  ask  Marie 
to  call  her  Ange.  It  meant  so  much  for  him. 
He  had  even  bought  some  trinkets   to  propiti- 
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ate  madaine  when  he  made  his  request.  But 
alas  !  La  Bcbe  had  been  christened,  and  as 
Marie  said,  "  If  you  did  not  spend  your  time 
no  one  knows  whei'e,  you  would  know  more 
about  la  petite  hebe." 

"  Poor  Jean  !     Poor  Jean  !  " 

Although  la  2>('t>'te  behe  was  now  almost 
three  years  old,  the  miracle  was  as  fresh  as 
ever  to  him.  His  heart  was  sorer  at  each 
separation.  He  could  not  endure  to  lose  the 
least  utterance  that  fell  from  the  baby  lips. 

Sometimes  he  wbuld  speud  the  long,  drowsy, 
summer  day  in  the  fiehls  with  her,  perfectly 
content  to  watch  her  toddling  in  and  out 
among  the  daisies,  chattering  to  the  birds  and 
listening  to  the  buzz,  buzz,  buzz  of  the  busy 
bee.  Now  and  then  she  would  run  up  with  a 
drooping  daisy  clasped  in  her  hot,  dimpled 
hand,  for  Da-da,  and  dropping  a  soft,  moist 
kiss  upon  his  cheek  would  dance  off  to 
pleasures  new.  Could  any  daisies  be  as  precious 
as  these  ?  Jean  would  have  considered  it  a 
saerileg  to  throw  one  away.  They  were 
sacred  relics  to  him,  and  never  were  relics 
more  carefully  guarded. 

One  cold,  dreary  night  the  next  winter, 
Jean  was  impatiently  hurrying  home.  Did 
he  not  have  a  most  beautiful  doll  for  la  petite 
.and  would  she  not  be  waiting  for  him,  strain- 
ing her  eyes  for  the  first  glimpse  of  his  tall 
figure  looming  up  through  the  December  fog  ? 
But  in  vain  he  watched  for  the  golden  head, 
for  the  loving  smile  of  welcome. 

Zia  jHiuvre  petite  was  ill,  diptheria  they  told 
him.  At  the  dread  word  his  tanned  cheeks 
turned  pale,  his  heart  seemed  to  stop  beating. 

"  Poor  Jean !  "  said  the  neighbors,  "  Poor 
Jean  !     Poor  Jean  !  " 

They  brought  him  to  her  at  once.  Perhaps 
he  could  quiet  her.  But  could  this  be  his 
petite  hebe,  his  pretty  Angel  This  little 
creature  with  wild,  large  eyes,  with  flushed, 
sunkea  cheeks,  with  her  pretty  curls  cropped 
little  ones  were  almost  as  bad.     His  face  was 


short,  her  breath  coming  in  short,  •choking^ 
gasps !  His  agonized  face  Ijent  over  her, 
"  Moil  An.ffe,  Man  Aruje.'^ 

The  Doctor  came.  Poor  man  !  his  own  two 
drawn  and  lined  with  pain.  "  I  can  do  no 
more,  Jean,"  he  said,  "  and  may  God  have 
mercy  upon  us.  Poor  Jean,  poor  Jean  I  "  he 
muttered  as  he  turned  away. 

Through  the  long  slow  hours  of  the  night 
they  watched.  Jean  uever  left  the  side  of  the 
little  cot,  but  sat  with  her  hot,  hot  hand 
clasped  in  his,  moistening  now  and  then  the 
dry,  ])arched  lips  and  ever  and  again  breath- 
ing softly,  passionately,  "  Mon  Anye,  ma  bebe 
Ange." 

As  the  grey  morning  light  stole  in  the  little 
window,  she  looked  up  into  his  face  with  a 
smile,  a  sad,  sweet,  slow  smile,  and  Ange  was 

dead. 

*  *  *  * 

"  Poor  Jean  !  "  said  the  neighbors,  "  Poor 
Jean." 


ROSES. 

Roses,  dearest  I  send  you,  dew-dashed  with  the 

pearls  of  the  morn-tide, 
Roses  that  ere  the  midnight,  drooping   shall 

wither  and  die. 

"  Thus, "  you  may  whisper,  perchance,  with 
your  face  half  hid  in  the  rose-leaves, 

"  Thus  our  love  that  is  bright,  drooping  may 
wither  and  die  !  " 

Dearest,  we  who  are  lovers  in  love's  land  twine 
only  rose-wreaths, 

Yonder  on  mouldering  tombs,  blossom  the  im- 
mortelles. 


BILLY. 

"  0-00-ugh-gh-gh,"  Billy  opened  her  mouth 
wide  and  gave  vent  to  a  prodigious  roar. 
The  big  barn-doors  idly  echoed  back  the 
sound  and  the  dusty  yard  with  the  tracks 
of  hens'  feet  all  over  its  yellow  dirt  stared 
sleepily  back  at  her  without  so  much  as  a 
blink.     A  yellow  Scotch  terrier  rushed  wildly 
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out  of  the  back  door  and  threw  himself  upon 
his  little  mistress.  Billy  never  moved,  she 
only  dug  her  little  red  nose  farther  down  into 
the  clover  patch  and  howled. 

"  0-oo-ugh-gh,"  Billy's  mother  and  Billy's 
mother's  neighbor  simultaneously  made  then- 
appearance  at  opposite  corners  of  the  aforesaid 
barn,  and  with  an  equally  simultaneous  move- 
ment made  for  the  little  agonized  figure  lying 
stretched  out  under  the  apple-tree. 

"  Wilhelmina  Christine,  what  can  be  the 
matter  with  you,"  ejaculated  Billy's  mother, 
trying  to  raise  the  diminutive  blue  apron  to  a 
sitting  posture,  "Come,  tell   mother,  that's  a 

lady." 

"0-oo-ough-ough,"  evidently  Wilhelmina 
didn't  care  to  be  a  lady.  A  pair  of  copper- 
toed  boots  began  to  beat  a  tattoo  on  the  clover- 
patch  ;  the  Scotch  terrier  was  rapidly  resolving 
himself  into  nothing  but  bark.  Wilhelmina's 
mother  bent  over  and  drew  from  beneath  the 
blue  apron,  a  little  red  fist :  unclasping  the 
little  red  fist,  she  disclosed  to  view  a  toad. 
Yes,  nothing  but  a  toad,  a  tiny,  dirty,  wrinkled 
black  toad.  "It-it-it,"  gulp,  "It's,"  gulp, 
"Dead,"  sobbed  Billy,  "  M-m-my  toad's  dead. 
Wah  oo-wah,  boo-boo."  Billy's  mother  laughed 
and  Billy's  mother's  neighbor.  Only  the  little 
Scotch  terrier  snuggled  his  snub  by  nose  under 
his  mistress'  cheek  and  dug  his  muddy  paw 
into  her  neck. 

BiUy  put  up  one  arm  and  held  him  close. 
They  were  all  unkind  but  Joe,  Joe  never  de- 
serted her,  Joe  always  understood.  Some 
such  thoughts  as  these  were  making  their  way 
through  the  childish  mind. 

"  Come,  Billy,  throw  the  thing  away,  and 
have  a  nice  piece  of  bread  and  molasses," 
comforted  her  mother  ;  "  I'll  get  John  to  find 
you  another  toad,  and  you  can  ride  over  with 
me,  tomorrow,  after  the  butter."  Still  Billy 
hiccoughed  and  snuffled,  and  refused  to  give 
up  the  little  black  toad.  The  two  women  went 
back  to    their   work,  and    the    sun    gradually 


crept  around  to  give  a  loving  touch  to  the  little 
blue  apron.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  did 
Billy  relax  her  hold  on  the  Scotch  terrier,  or 
cease  to  work  her  copper-toed  feet  in  the  clover- 
patch. 

Slowly  she  lifted  her  tear-stained  face, 
streaks  of  dirt  making  the  traces  of  woe  more 
prominent,  and  looked  stealthily  around  her. 
No  one  was  in  sight,  only  the  little  scotch  tei*ri- 
er  with  his  poor  apology  for  ears  and  his  poor- 
er excuse  for  a  tail.  Billy  regarded  him  a 
moment  through  her  tears,  "  Joe,  "  whispered 
she,  looking  steadily  down  into  the  faithful 
brown  eyes,  "Joe,  I  /did  it,  I-I-/ killed  it,  I 
d-didn't  mean  to  "  ;  Billy's  yellow  braid  and 
Joe's  yeUow  head  got  sadly  mixed  just  then . 
Joe  dropped  his  apology  and  dropped  his  ex- 
cuse, and  altogether  looked  as  disconsolate  as  a 
terrier  could.  If  ever  a  dog  loved  anyone,  Joe 
loved  Billy.  "  I-I-I  thought  I  would  just  put 
him  in  the  box  and  k-keep  him  until  morning, 
and  I-I  forgot  him,"  down  went  the  braid  again, 
and  Billy's  tears begau  to  flow  afresh.  "Joe, 
do  you  know,  Billy's  awful  wicked  :  she  never 
can  be  your  good  Billy  again  ;  you  never  can 
love  her  any  more.  She,"  ti*agically,  "She's  a 
murderer^  Joe."  Joe  never  smiled:  Billy's 
mother  might  have  smiled,  but  Joe,  never. 
Nevertheless,  Joe  looked  as  if  he  didn't  quite 
believe  what  Billy  said  about  loving  ;  in  fact, 
his  whole  self  was  a  flat  contradiction. 

Billy  gathered  comfort  from  his  demeanor, 
"Joe  ,  Joe,  "  she  said,  shaking  a  smudgy  fing- 
er within  an  inch  of  his  nose,  "  You  oughn't 
to  look  like  that ;  you  oughter  jest  turn  your- 
se'f  right  round,  and  never  come  back  to  me 
again,  but  I  tell  you  what,  Joe,  "  (suddenly 
becoming  energetic),  "  The  only  thing  we  can 
do  about  it  now  is  to  give  it  a  splendid  funeral ; 
come  along.  " 

Joe  and  Billy  disappeared  over  the  hillside 
and  made  for  the  river  bank.  "  The  frogs, 
you  know,  Joe,  are  relation  to  the  toads  I 
s'pose,  and  it    '11   seem  most    as    if  they  were 
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singing  for  the  choir,  if  we  bury  him  up  'side 
the  river,"  explained  Billy.  Joe  wagged  h.s 
tail  and  agreed ;  Billy  trudged  mouinfully 
away  on  her  long  thin  legs,  head  down,  elbows 
out,  and  a  general  air  of  disconsolateness  per- 
vading her  whole  figure. 

Poor  little  Billy,  never  a  pretty  child,  she 
had  even  been  denied  the  common  beauties  of 
childhood ;  her  hair  was  thin  and  colorless, 
stiaight  as  an  Indian's  and  without  the  Indian 
gloss.  Her  face  was  sallow  and  spare,  her 
nose  as  far  removed  from  the  pretty  childish 
pug  as  it  was  possible  for  nose  to  be.  People 
laughed  at  her  for  her  odd  fancies  and  queer 
ways  ;  everj^one  poked  fun  at  Billy,  or  entire- 
else  they  left  her  out  of  their  thoughts  and  care 
ly.  Joe  was  at  once  her  ojily  comfort,  at 
once  a  plaything  and  a  bosom  friend  ;  she ' 
dressed  him  up  for  a  doll,  she  harnessed  him  to 
a  cart  for  a  horse,  she  told  him  all  her  trials, 
confided  to  him  all  her  joys.  Together  they 
tasted  the  cup  of  life  and  found  it  not  all  bit- 
terness. 

It  was  getting  along  toward  noon,  when 
BiUy  at  last  neared  the  river-bank  and 
deposited  her  pathetic  burden  upon  a  hillock. 
The  grass  standing  high  and  green  at  her 
back,  showed  the  trail  of  the  copper-toed  feet. 
The  river  bank  was  very  highland  steep,  and 
came  bending  over  the  stream  as  if  it  loved  it, 
and  would  protect  it  if  it  could.  Willows 
overhung  its  edge,  and  dipped  their  pliant 
branches  in  the  water.  Billy  Jiadjjheard  of 
weeping  willows  that  always  graced]the  graves 
in  story-books  ;  she  wondered  vaguely  if  these 
willows  were  weeping,  and  hoping  they  might 
be  for  the  poor  toad's  sake. 

She  picked  up  a  sharp-edged  pebble,  and 
began  wearily  to  upturn  the  earth  :  Joe  caught 
the  idea,  and  entered  energetically  into  it ; 
scratch,  scratch  went  the  four  yellow  paws, 
and  up,  up  flew  the  black  earth.  Billy  leaned 
back  and  watclied  him.  Deeper  and  deeper 
grew  the  hole,  and  sharp  barks  testified  to  its 


maker's  enjoyment.  Suddenly  the  opening 
widened,  the  bark  became  a  pitiful  yelp,  and 
the  curly  yellow  head  disappeared.  Billy 
gasped.     Could    she   be  dreaming?  or  was  it 

really .       Timidly,    she    dragged    herself 

nearer  the  dreadful  place :  she  could  feel  the 
earth  shaking  beneath  her  l)ody  as  she 
reached  the  rim.  Yes,  it  was  too  true. 
Down,  far  down,  beneath  the  overhanging 
bank,  prevented  from  seeking  the  open  river 
by  the  thickly  drooping  willows,  and  without 
a  single  resting-place  for  his  feet  was  her  darl- 
ing Joe.  He  was  swimming  for  dear  life, 
and  even  in  her  first  overwhelming  fright, 
Billy  noticed  how  the  water  was  sweeping  him 
round  and  round,  always  round  in  a  circle 
with  never  a  pause  to  rest.  Could  he  hold 
out  ?  Ought  she  to  go  for  help  ?  and  would  she 
get  it,  if  she  went  ?  With  a  sick  tugging  at 
her  heart,  she  remembered  how  everyone  ha<J 
laughed  at  Joe  :  how  nobody  cared  for  him 
but  herself.  No,  if  Joe  was  saved,  Billy 
must  be  the  savior.  Again,  she  bent  over  the 
rim,  and  again,  she  saw  the  little  yellow  head, 
just  visible  above  the  whirling  water :  but  so 
far  down  it  was,  and  so  little  she  had  to  hold 
to.  No,  she  couldn't  do  it ;  life  seemed  very 
sweet  to  Bilh\  Again,  she  drew  away,  and 
looked  about. 

There,  at  a  little  distance,  lay  the  stiffened 
body  of  the  little  black  toad.  Billy's  eyes  fell 
upon  it.  What  could  there  have  been  to  give 
her  so  much  courage?  Without  another 
pause,  she  threw  herself  over  the  side  of  the 
hole,  clinging  to  the  roots  and  grasses  about 
its  edge,  and  slowly  making  her  way  down- 
ward. "  Perhaps,  perhaps,  "  she  muttered, 
"  God  may  forgive.  I,  I  killed  the  toad,  but 
perhaps  God  may  forgive,  it — ;  "  she  had  al- 
most reached  the  water  now.  Could  it  be  very 
deep?  Must  it  be  that  both  should  drown? 
The  curly  yellow  head  went  sweeping  past  her  : 
a  yearning  remembrance  of  all  the  dog  had 
been  to  her,   crept  into  the  childish  heart  and 
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gave  it  fresh  courage.  When  next  the  yellow 
head  came  whirling  near,  its  owner  scarcely 
able  to  keep  it  above  water,  Billy  reached  out 
one  arm  and  drew  it  safely  in.  Safely  ?  Ah, 
well,  not  quite  yet,  for  both  Billy  and  Joe  went 
in  this  time  together. 

Billy  struggled  to  her  feet  with  one  glad 
leap  in  her  heart  at  finding  the  water  shallow : 
to  he  sure,  it  reached  up,  up,  clear  to  the  blue 
aproned  shoulders,  but  how  much  worse  it 
might  have  been.  Joe  feebly  laid  his  little 
cold  nose  against  his  mistress'  face.  Billy 
strained  him  close  to  her  neck  with  all  the 
strength  she  had.  By-and-by,  she  began  to 
think  about  how  to  get  out  again.  She  looked 
up  at  the  blue  sky  above ;  how  far  above  it 
seemed  !  The  roots  by  which  she  had  made 
her  descent,  had  broken  with  her  fall ;  thoe 
was  absolutely  nothing  to  cling  to.  The 
water  whirled  about  her  body,  and  made  it 
hard  to  keep  her  footing.  She  wondered  how 
long  it  would  be,  before  somebody  passed. 
Did  people  ever  pass  that  way  ?  she  couldn't 
remember  that  they  ever  did.  How  long  did 
she  think  she  could  stand  it  ? 

Over  one  side,  with  its  crest  just  covered  by 
the  muddy  water,  was  a  large  rock ;  Billy  saw 
it,  and  pushed  her  way  wp  to  it ;  then  with  a 
little  thankful  gasp,  she  dragged  herself  upon 
it.  Chilled,  frightened,  drenched  to  the  skin, 
she  clasped  her  Joe  safe  to  her  loving  heart, 
and  for  the  first  time,  since  the  discovery  of 
the  "Murdered"  toad,  felt  a  thrill  of  happi- 
ness. She  leaned  her  head  against  the  muddy 
bank,  lifted  her  eyes  to  the  bit  of  blue  sky 
above,  and  said  a  little  prayer. 

Billy  shivered,  crouched  upon  the  rock  ;  Joe 

shivered,  snuggled  close  to  Billy's  neck. 

******* 

When  one  o'clock  came,  and  no  Billy  made 
her  appearance,  Billy's  mother  began  to  grow 
anxious.  She  went  out  to  the  coiner  of  the 
big,  black  barn,  and  looked  for  the  blue 
apron,  but  no  blue  api-on  was  visible.  "  Where 


can  the  child  be  ?  "  she  thought,  but  not  until 
her  husband  came  in,  at  two,  did  she  really  be- 
gin to  worry.  Billy's  father  laughed  a  little, 
when  he  heard  the  child  was  missing,  but  con- 
sented to  follow  the  trail  which  the  copj)er- 
toed  feet  and  blue  apron  had  made  through 
the  grass.  "  Billy,  "  he  called,  "  Billy  ;  "  still 
no  Billy  replied,  and  as  he  neared  the  river, 
the  father's  heart  did  begin  to  grow  old. 
"  Billy, "  he  cried  again,  and,  this  time  a 
feeble  answer  came  back  from  beneath  his 
feet.       There  lay  the  little  black  toad,  there 

the  mound  of  moistened  earth,  and  there, 

Billy's  father  leaned  over  the  hole,  and  peered 

into  its  depths. 

*         *       •  *         *         *         *         * 

Half  an  hour  later,  Billy's  father  brought 
back  into  the  big  yellow  yard,  a  queer  bundle  ; 
a  drenched  blue  apron,  a  pair  of  copper-toed 
boots,  a  j^ellow  braid,  and  a  much  bedraggled 
Scotch  terrier.  Billy's  mother,  red-eyed  and 
tearful;  took  the  bundle,  terrier  aud,all  straight 
into  her  arms.  "  Mania, "  whispered  BiUy 
feebly,  and  with  wide,  tired  eyes,  "  My  toad, 
do  you  think  God  will  forgive?  " 

Lillian  R.  Quinby,  '94. 


A  ^WATER  WEIRD. 


Once  there  -yvas  a  pool  among  the  mountains, 
a  clear  pool,  lying  in  the  path  of  a  mountain 
brook  that  slipped  and  sprawled  over  the  pale 
brown  stones,  and  ground  itself  to  foam  in  the 
worn  curves  of  the  rock,-then  dropped  exhaust 
ed  into  the  side  of  the  pool,  that  lay  and 
gleamed  in  greenness  under  the  June  sun  like 
an  emerald  set  in  tarnished  gold. 

The  trees  drew  back  their  roots  from  the 
smooth  slipperiness  of  the  pale  stones,  and 
climbing  farther  uf)  the  sloj)e  waved  a  back- 
ward greeting  to  the  pool.  The  little  gray 
bridge,  shaped  like  half  a  barrel  hoop,  curved 
its  slight  body  quivering  upward  from  the  pool 
as  if  in  dread — the  water  was  •  so  very  cold. 
The  June  sunbeams  fell  down   into    the   pool ; 
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some,  shattering  into  sparkles,  shivered  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  ;some,  falling  beneath,  lay 
numb  on  the  brown  stones  at  the  l)ottom, — for 
the  water  was  so  very  cold.  The  great  emerald 
glittered  in  the  sun ;  the  brook  tipjjed  and 
tumbled  over  the  stones  ;  the  little  birds  sang 
in  the  waving  tops  of  the  trees,  and  <larted 
down  to  drink  at  the  edge  of  the  pool. 

Up  over  the  rocks  and  down  agaiu,  a  little 
way  beyond,  lay  the  mountain  road  with  its 
bordering  trees,  and  its  dust,  and  its  many 
wagons  climbing  up  and  down,  making  the 
pool  tremble  to  its  very  centre  lest  its  quiet  be 
invaded.  For  invaders  came  sometimes,  and 
stood  and  looked,  and  laughed,  and  wondered, 
and  drank  of  the  pool — for  the  water  was  so 
very  cold, — and  went  away  again  over  the 
mountain  road. 

That  day,  that  bright  June  day,  they  came— 
invaders —  while  a  cloud  floated  before  the 
sun  ;  for,  when  the  cloud  had  passed,  the  light 
fell  down  on  one  who  stood  on  the  bridge,  one 
who  walked  up  the  slope  among  the  trees,  and 
three  who  rested  by  the  edge  of  the  pool. 

They  lauglied,  those  three,  exclaiming  at  the 
beauty,  and  unmindful  of  the  anger  in  the  na- 
ture all  around  them  ; — for  the  hills  hurled 
back  the  words  that  so  offended  their  silence  ; 
the  petulant  brook  dashed  itself  against  the 
pale  stones  till  they  tingled;  the  very  sun  beams 
on  the  water  blazed  up  in  anger  before  they 
died  ;  while  the  pool,  the  deep  emerald  pool, 
lay  still  and  sullen. 

But  those  three,  a  man,  a  young  girl,  and  a 
little  child,  sat  down  upon  the  smooth  brown 
stones,  and  the  child,  a  scarlet-coated,  curly- 
haired  boy,  cast  pebbles  into  the  pool,  and 
gleefully  watched  the  water  writhe  in  its  diunb, 
insulted  dignity.  The  woman  on  the  bridge 
came  down  and  went  towards  the  road.  The 
woman  among  the  trees  climbed  farther  up  the 
mountain-side.  But  the  three  by  the  edge  of 
the  pool  sat  still  and  watched  the  water. 


"  There's  a  nixie  in  this  pool,"  said  the  young- 
man  musingly.  The  child  stopped  throwing 
pebbles  and  stood  up,  to  bring  his  face  on  a 
level  with  that  of  tlie  speaker.  The  girl  turned 
and  waited,  with  smiling  eyes,  for  the  rest  of 
the  story. 

"  And  she  has  hair,  long  hair,beautiful  hair, 
the  color  of  the  pale  brown  stones." 

"  Like  hers  ?"  asked  the  child,  turning  to 
look  critically  at  the  girl  behind  him. 

"  Yes,  like  hers, — and  she  has  eyes,  large 
eyes,  beautiful  eyes,  the  color  of  the  clear  green 
water  in  the  deep  pool." 

The  child  turned  again  and  looked  into  the 
girl's  great  eyes. 

"Like  hers  ?"  he  said  with  a  slight  frown. 

And  when  they  laughed, — the  other  two, — 
he  drew  back  suspiciously  and  objected : — 

"  Humph !  I  guess  I  know  that  story ;  I 
don't  like  that  kind." 

The  girl  laughed  and  blushed,  and  the  story- 
teller laughed  and  looked  at  her  uneasily,  de- 
precatingly  ;  then  hastened  to  change  his  tac- 
tics to  suit  the  taste  of  the  small  scarlet-coat- 
ed tyrant  standing  before  him. 

"  No  !  you  don't  know  this  story  ;  listen  ! — 
and  her  cheeks  were  white,  and  her  nose  was 
red,  and  her  lips  were  puj-ple." 

They  laughed  again— how  easily  they  laughed 
— those  two. 

"Ugly  !  wasn't  she  ?"observed  the  boy  grave- 
ly ;  while  the  girl  protested  against  a  ntxie 
with  such  an  unnatural  complexion. 

"  Unnatural  complexion  !  Well,  I'd  like  to 
see  anyone  live  in  water  like  that  and  not  have 
a  red  nose,  and  purple  lips,  and  white  cheeks." 

For  the  water  was  so  very  cold. 

And  they  laughed  louder  than  before. 

The  one  who  had  gone  down  to  the  road 
came  back  again.  A  tall,  stout,  middle-aged 
lady,  with  apologetic  eyes,  and  a  general  air  of 
pale,  fat  placidness  about  her. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  and  the  girl  turned  to 
look  at  her,  "  The  driver  seems  quite  annoyed^; 
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he  is  not  at  all  ainiahle,  and  says  it  is  not  cus- 
tomary for  visitors  to  stop  here  until  they  come 
back  in  the  afternoon  ;  I  really  think  we  had 
better  not  delay  any  longer." 

The  three  arose  I'eluctantly  from  the  brown 
stones,  and  called  out  to  the  lady,  the  tall,  thin 
old  lady  who  loitered  on  the  mountain-side 
gathering  weeds  and  leaves. 

They  called  twice,  those  two  who  laughed  so 
well,  then  they  remembered  she  was  deaf,  and 
laughed  again  ;  and  the  young  man  cleared  the 
.bridge  in  a  couple  of  bounds  and  ran  up  the 
hill ;  returning  slowly  with  the  deaf  lady,  who 
paused  occasionally  to  admire  the  view  or 
pluck  another  weed,  prattling  pleasantly  about 
the  beauties  of  nature,  and  tripping,  in  bland 
unconsciousness,  over  all  his  attempts  to  make 
her  comprehend  the  need  for  haste.  When 
she  arrived  at  the  pool  and  understood  that 
they  were  to  return  to  the  mountain-wagon, 
she  objected.  She  stood  still  with  uplifted 
eye-brows  ;  she  was  astonished  ;  why  this  haste? 
Why  leave  this  charming  spot  so  soon  ?  And 
the  pool !  she  clasped  her  hands  and  rhapso- 
dized in  dumb  show,  moving  her  lips  and 
thinking  she  spoke  aloud.  They  tried  to  ex- 
plain the  state  of  afFairs  in  calm  tones,  not  too 
loud,  for  fear  of  offending  the  driver  down  on 
the  road ;  but  she  continued  her  rliapsody. 
They  tried  to  make  it  clear  by  gestures,  and 
she  seemed  suddenly  to  realize  that  the  horses 
had  taken  fright  and  dashed  over  the  preci- 
pice ;  for  she  climbed  hastily  to  the  top  of  the 
rocks  and  peered  over,  then  looked  back  in 
mild  reproach.  But  they  seized  her  and  disap- 
peared, climbing  down  to  the  road  and  shriek- 
ing :— 

"  We'll  come  back!" 

"  Come  bai-k  !"  growled  the  mountains  ;  and 
the  trees  shook  their  heads  in  disgust,  while 
the  brook  scolded.  But  the  deep  pool,  green 
and  clear,  only  blinked  at  the  sun,  and    waited. 

Waited,  thr<iugh  the  hot  noontime  when  the 
sun  filled  its  emerald  heart   with    cold   golden 


fire.  Waited,  in  tlie  hazy  afternoon  while  the 
brook  dropped  drowsily  down  into  its  deep 
still  greenness.  Waited,  till  the  shadows  be- 
gan to  stifle  the  sun-beams  and  the  mountain- 
wagon  came  back  and  stopped  on  the  road  be* 
neath.  Then  the  pool  stirred,  and  shook  it- 
self, and  glittered  coldly. 

Only  one  came  back — the  young  man,  the 
story-teller.  Ho  held  a  cup  in  his  hand  and 
ran  down  lightly  into  the  hollow  to  the  pool. 
Standing  on  the  pale  smooth  stones  at  the 
brink,  he  bent  over  the  pool,  dipping  his  cuj) 
into  the  water,  and  his  foot  slipped. 

In  the  mountain-wagon  the  deaf  lady  turned 
to  the  girl  and  said : — 

"  I  thiuk  I  heard  him  call  you  then." 

But  the  girl  shook  her  head,  forgetting  again 

that  the  old  lady  could    not    hear.     They    had 

waited  more  than  five  minutes    and   the    child 

was  growing  imj^atient  for  his  drink  of    water. 

"Sister,  he    said,  if   he    didn't   come    back 

again  we'd  know  the  nixie'd  got    him,    and  he 

laughed,  don't  you    'member  ?     And  Gran'ma 

heard  him  call ;  maybe  he's  hidin'.  Come    see." 

So  they   went  up    from  the    road    hand   in 

hand,  calling  and  laughing,    and    disappeared 

down  into  the  hollow. 

In  a  few  moments  the  child,  scrambling  and 
puffing,  climbed  up  the  rocks  .again,  lurched 
backward  to  steady  himself  on  his  sturdy  little 
legs,  took  a  long  breath,  and  shouted  : — 

"Sister's  waitin'  for  him  on  the  bridge  ;he's 
gone  down  under  the  water  to  find  the  nixie, 
juss  like  I  said." 

Then  something  in  their  faces  as  they 
climbed  out  of  the  wagon  made  him  shriek 
with  terror  and  run  to  his  mother. 

They  found  her  sitting,  white  and  silent,  on 
the  bridge,  clinging  to  the  railing  ;  and  beneath 
the  clear  green  water  they  could  see  him  tying, 
kept  down  by  the  heavy  brook  as  it  dropped  in- 
to the  side  of  the  pool,  lying  on  his  back  with 
his  eyes  wide  open. 

The  water  was  so  very  cold. 

Florence   Converse. 
New  Orleans,  Mar.  '92. 
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A   HILLSIDE. 


(BEYOND  THE  COLLEGE    LODGE.) 

Green  liillside,  to  thy  mnte,  appealing  face, 
I  bring  this  utt" ranee  as  a  last  farewell, 
Grief  holds  me  dumb,  and  yet  some  words  must 

tell 
Thee  of  my  love.     Already,  I  can  trace 
In  these  long  grasses  the  same  sweet,  old  grace 
That  welcomed  me  in  Autumns  gone.  How  well 
Do  I  remember  what  a  subtle  spell 
Bound  me  for  days  in  wonder  at  thy  base, 
Where     the      bright     quince-hedge       burned 

away  the  spring- 
In  glory  and  refulgent  flame  !     White    rime, 
And  all  the  jewels  that    the  frost  would    fling, 
Thou  kept  for  me,  and  underneath  thy  Pine, 
High  thoughts  have    come    like    angels  minis- 

t'ring; 
Friendships  had  birth  that  scorn  the  touch    of 

time. 

JVancy  K.  Foster. 


HOW  DID  IT  HAPPEN? 


The  morning  was  clear  and  frosty.  The 
newsboys  Ijlew  their  cold  fingers  and  piped 
out  shrilly  the  morning  account  of  crime  and 
and  disaster.  The  great  city  had  begun  an- 
other day's  work,  and  temperature  below  zero 
made  the  crowds  hurry  along  the  street  faster 
and  faster. 

Two  men  came  down  the  steps  of  their  club 
and  joined  the  line  of  passers-by.  The  younger 
of  the  two  is  tall  with  light  hair,  keen  blue 
eyes,  and  a  mouth  whose  lines  show  an  indom- 
itable will.  The  expression  of  his  face  in  re- 
pose is  sometimes  a  little  cynical,  but  as  he 
turned  smilingly  toward  his  companion  one  can 
understand  why  people  say  that  Albert  Van 
Diizen  is  a  strangely  fascinating  man.  His  com- 
panion is  shorter  than  he  and  is  rather  plain 
in  appearance,  though  one  is  immediately  at- 
tracted by  him.  Perhaps  it  is  the  kindly 
expression  in  his  friendly  brown  eyes.  Every 
one  liked  John  Harwood.  His  old  college 
friends  remembered  many  a  good  turn  that  he 
had  done  them. 


Both  were  young  lawyers  and  their  chance 
acquaintance  of  the  year  before  had  ripened 
into  a  firm  friendship. 

They  were  talking  about  an  article  in  a  late 
magazine  on  the  peculiar  effect  which  drugs 
had  over  the  mind,  and  in  particular  the  influ- 
ence hashish  had  on  different  people  when 
taken  like  opiiim. 

"I  say,  John,  let's  get  some  of  the  stuff  and 
try  the  effects.  A  little  wont  do  us  any  harm, 
and  I  am  really  curious  to  see  what  it  is 
like." 

"All  right,  if  you  want  to,  only  I  don't  be- 
lieve all  that  nonsense  and  if  one  did  not  have 
those  beautiful  dreams  and  visions  but  some 
horrible  nightmare  instead,  I  don't  think  it 
would  pay."  And  he  thrust  his  hand  in  his  ul- 
ster pocket  for  three  cents  in  exchange  for  the 
"Times  " 

As  they  crossed  over  on  Broadway,  a  car- 
riage drove  close  to  the  curbing  and  a  girl 
inside,  seeing  the  two  men,  leaned  forward, 
looked  straight  into  Van  Uuzen's  eyes,  and 
smiled  as  she  bowed.  He  hardly  glanced  at 
her,  but  acknowledged  her  greeting  coldly; 
and  she,  with  barely  a  word  for  John  Har- 
wood, leaned  back  suddenly  and  the  carriage 
passed. 

"That  reminds  me,"  said  Van  Duzen,  not 
noticing  the  strange  expi-ession  on  his  friend's 
face,  "did  you  notice  that  queer  bracelet  of 
Miss  Grosvenor's?  An  uncle  or  some  one 
brought  it  to  her  from  India.  It  is  a  silver 
snake  with  ruby  eyes.  The  workmanship  is 
very  fine.  Antique,  I  believe.  Curious  how 
girls  care  for  such  things." 

"Yes,  I  have  seen  it,"  answered  his  friend 
absently,  and  then  said,  "Well,  good  bye,  I 
must  leave  you  here,"  and  they  separated. 

Margaret  Grosvenor  lived  with  her  uncle. 
Her  father  and  mother  were  dead  and  almost 
all  her  life  had  been  spent  in  her  uncle's  home. 
He  was  a  rather  crusty  old  bachelor  and, 
though  he  was  really  fond  of    his    niece    and 
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gave  Iiev  everything  she  wanted,  still  her  life 
was  rather  lonely  in  his  large  house.  Some 
people  called  her  beautiful,  and  if  she  was,  her 
eyes  made  her  so.  They  were  large  and  dark; 
calm,  smiling  eyes  generally,  bu^t  sometimes 
they  flashed  dangerously  when  she  was  excited 
or  angry.  She  seemed  to  have  a  strange  fascin- 
ation for  John  Harwood  and  he  was  deeply  in 
love  with  her. 

Her  uncle  had  invited  the  two  men  often  to 
his  hoiise,  and  they  had  gone,  Harword,  be- 
cause he  would  rather  go  there  than  anywhere 
else,  and  Van  Duzen,  well,  Van  Duzen  did  not 
know  why  he  did  go. 

He  liked  the  girl.  She  interested  him  in  a 
way,  but  he  cared  nothing  for  her,  and  the  ex- 
pression in  her  dark  eyes,  as  she  would  greet 
him,  gave  him  a  strange,  uncomfortable  feel- 
ing which  he  could  not  always  shake  off.  He 
wondered  at  John's  infatuation  for  her.  Miss 
Grosvenor  certainly  treated  him  in  a  very  in- 
different way,  but  he  knew  his  friend's  deter- 
mined character  and  thought  that  he  would 
uot  easily  give  her  uj). 

Ten  days  afterwards  Margaret  Grosvenor 
.  and  her  uncle  sailed  for  Europe.  New 
York  suddenly  grew  dull  for  John  Harwood, 
and  he  readily  agreed  to  accompany  his  friend 
on  a  short  trip  into  the  country.  Van  Dvizen 
had  to  see  a  man  in  a  small  town,  about  ten 
miles  from  New  York,  on  some  business  relat- 
ing to  a  law-suit,  so  they  took  a  dog,  put  up  at 
the  only  hotel  in  the  place,  and  determined  to 
get  a  little  shooting,  if  possible,  at  the  same 
time. 

Van  Duzen,  remembering  their  argument 
about  hashish,  quietly  purchased  some  before 
leaving  the  city,  thinking  it  would  be  a  fine 
chance  to  try  the  stuff  and  find  out  for  them- 
selves its  effect. 

It  was  a  dreary  night.  The  wind  moaned 
around  the  corners  of  the  old  inn  and  rattled 
the  window  casements.  The  dog  crouched 
closer  to  the  fire  as  if  he  feared  some  strange 


intruder,  and  Harwood  gave  him  a  reassuring 
pat  as  he  threw  another  log  on  the  andirons. 
The  two  men  were  in  a  mood  for  anything. 
They  were  away  from  home,  in  an  old  house 
in  a  country  town.  It  was  too  wild  a  night  to 
venture  out.  Van  Duzen  foimd  the  hashish, 
gave  his  friend  some,  took  j^art  of  what  re- 
mained, gave  the  paper  a  toss,  and  threw  him- 
self into  a  large,  old-fashioned  chair  near  the 
fire.  John  Harwood  drew  a  couch  a  little  out 
from  a  corner,  and  lying  there  dreamily, 
watched  the  fantastic  shadows  which  the  fire- 
light cast  on  the  wall. 

There  was  not  a  sound  in  the  room  save  the 
falling  now  and  then  of  a  stick  of  wood  on  the 
hearth.  The  fire  almost  died  ou^t  and  the  dog 
stirred  uneasily  in  his  sleep  as  the  room  grew 
darker.  It  must  have  been  after  midnight 
when  something  compelled  John  Harwood 
against  his  will,  to  o'pen  his  eyes. 

There  in  the  light  of  the  dying  fire  he  saw 
the  figure  of  a  girl.  She  was  standing  by 
Van  Duzen's  chair,  the  soft  folds  of  her  creamy 
white  gown  almost  touching  the  fingers  of  his 
half-cloSed  hand.  On  her  arm  was  coiled  a 
silver  snake  whose  ruby  eyes  glittered  mali- 
eiouslj'.  Her  eyes  were  fastened  on  the  face  of 
the  sleeping  man  with  a  look  so  wild  and  pas- 
sionate, as  if  by  the  strength  of  her  own  will 
she  would  conquer  him. 

Van  Duzen  moved,  turned  his  face  away, 
and  put  out  his  hand  as  if  to  rej)el  some- 
thing. A  look  of  despair  came  over  the  girl's 
face.  The  last  sparks  from  the  fire  went  out 
and  she  disappeared. 

Harwood  sank  back  on  his  couch  and  f  ell 
asleep. 

The  sun  shining  through  the  uncurtained 
window,  woke  Van  Duzen.  As  John  Harwood 
opened  his  eyes  the  remembrance  of  the  ap- 
parition of  the  night  before  flashed  across  his 
mind.  He  shuddered  at  the  recollection,  and 
then  laughed  at  himself  for  giving  a  second 
thought  to  what  he  considered  only    a    dream. 
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He  walked  across  the  room  to  the  fire-place  and 
suddenlj'  the  smile  left  his  face. 

The  dog  was  dead  by  his  master's  chair,  and 
on  the  floor  lay  a  silver  snake  with  ruby  eyes. 
Mm-y  A.  Colby,  '94. 


COLLEGE  NOTES. 


WEEKLY   BULLETIN. 

Monday  evening,  May  16.     Concert. 

Wednesday  evening,  May  18.  Lecture  by 
Dr,  S.  W.  Dyke.  Subject:  "Modem  So- 
cial Problems." 

Saturday,  May  21.  Twelfth  Night,  by  the 
Shakespeare  Society. 

Sunday,  May  22.  Preaching  by  Rev.  E.  C. 
Moore,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Wednesday  evening.  May  24.  Lecture  by 
Dr.  S.  W.  Dyke:  "The  Family  as  a  Social 
Problem." 

Monday  evening,  May  23.     Lecture  by   Mrs. 

Edward  Noble. 

Mrs.  Noble  who  is  to  lecture  here  on  Mou- 
day  evening,  the  twenty-third,  is  a  native  Rus- 
sian. She  is  a  graduate  of  the  pedagogical 
courses  for  women  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  is 
now  the  wife  of  Mr.  Edward  Noble  of  the 
Boston  "Hei'ald."  This  lecture  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly delightful  and  of  rare  interest. 

A  delightful  Senior  vesper  service  was  held 
in  Norumbega  last  Sunday  evening.  The 
solos  were  by  Miss  Mary  L.  Smith,  Miss  Carrie 
Frost  and  Miss  Media  Carrier;  a  quartette 
composed  of  Miss  Nettie  Pollen,  Miss  Carrie 
Frost,  Miss  Emma  McAlarney,  and  Miss 
Alice  Dransfield,  sang  several  selections,  and 
Miss  Agnes   Holbrook  played. 

Rev.  Henry  E.  Cook  of  Manchester,  N.  H., 
preached  in  the  chapel  at  the  usual  hour  last 
Sunday  morning.  His  text  is  found  in  Acts 
11:26.  "And  the  disciples  were  called  Chris- 
tians first  in  Antioch." 


The  class  of  '94  have  elected  Miss  Mary 
Conyngton  second  historian,  in  place  of  Miss 
Frances  Pullen,  rcsi»'ned. 

Miss  Sue  Cushinan,  '91,  spent  part  of  last 
week  at  the  college. 

Pbi  Sigma  held  its  regular  program 
meeting  on  the  evening  of  March  7. 

Miss  Genevieve  Stuart,  '91,  has  left  College, 
after  a  visit  of  a  few  days. 

Miss  Mary  Vail,  formerly  of  '95,  spent  last 
Sunday  at  the  College. 

Miss  Fanny  Grregg,  the  College's  city  mis- 
sionary, speut  part  of  last  week  at  the  College. 

Miss  Frances  Pullen,  formerly  of  '94,  vis- 
ited her  friends  at  the  College  last  Sunday.  She 
is  staying  in  Brookline,  with  Miss  Bessie  Dow- 
ling,    '95. 

Domineck  wishes  to  remind  the  athletic  mem- 
bers of  the  College  that  he  will  teach  all  who 
wish  to  ride  a  bicycle,  at  tbe  price  of  forty 
cents  an  hour. 

Miss  Carrie  Perkins,  '91,  spent  Sunday  at 
Freeman,    with  Miss  Minnie  Moi'ss,    '91. 

The  two  prizes,  of  ten  dollars  each,  offered 
by  the  Prelude  for  the  best  poem  contributed 
to  its  columns,  and  by  Mrs.  Thalia  Painter 
Nason  for  the  best  story,  have  been  given  to 
Florence  Wilkinson,  '92,  for  the  poem,  "  The 
Tryst,  "  and  the  storj%  "  Renee,  "  both  of  which 
are  printed  above.  Honorable  mention  is  made 
of  the  story  "One  Afternoon,"  by  Mary  K. 
Conyngton,  which  will  appear  in  the  Prelude 
for  June  fourth. 

On  Wednesday  evening  May  4,  Dr.  Samuel 
W.  Dyke  of  Auburndale,  gave  the  first  of  his 
lectures  on  Sociology.  In  this  talk,  it  was  Dr. 
Dyke's  purpose  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  Sociology  and  the  methods  of 
studying  it,  and  it  will  be  acknowledged  bj' 
every  one  present  that  this  was  done  in  a  de- 
lightful manner.  After  discussing  the  erron- 
eous notions  entertained  by    both  the    popular 
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and  student  mind  as  to  the  meaning  of  Sociol- 
ogy, Dr.  Dyke  defined  it  as  "the  science  of 
society  considered  as  a  whole."  That  this 
study  is  a  science  Dr.  Dyke  both  asserted  and 
proved,  and  he  made  its  place  among  kindred 
sciences  very  clear  by  saying  that  Sociology 
sustained  the  same  relation  to  political  econo- 
my, social  ethics,  or  political  science  that  biol- 
ology  does  to  physiology,  geology  or  botany. 
As  the  best  method  oE  study  Dr.  Dyke  named 
the  discovery  and  realization  of  the  material  to 
be  used,  the  thorough  analysis  of  constituent 
elements,  the  comparison  of  objects  concerned, 
their  careful  classification,  the  intelligent  use 
of  social  statistics,  and  the  study  of  facts  in 
their  rightful  relations.  The  lecturer  so  clear- 
ly showed  that  an  intelligent  study  of  Sociolo- 
gy is  essential  to  the  successful  worker  in  the 
world,  that  we  are  sure  that  the  attendance  at 
the  remainder  of  this  delightful  course  of  lec- 
tures will  prove  that  it  is  appreciated. 

The  second  Bird  Talk  of  the  term  was  given 
by  Prof.  Wilcox,  Wednesday  afternoon,  May 
4,.  The  warblers  were  the  first  family  intro- 
duced. They  are  bii'ds  of  small  size,  and  bril- 
liant color,  usually  yellow.  Their  quick,  ner- 
vous flight  may  be  easily  recognized.  The  va- 
rieties now  visible  in  Welleslsy  grounds,  com- 
prise the  small  black-and-white-creeping- warb- 
ler, often  seen  running  up  a  tree;  the  pine- 
creeping  warbler,  feeding  upon  seeds  of  the 
pine  tree,  and  usually  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
evergreens;  the  summer  yellow  bird,  an  ex- 
quisite little  creature,  and  the  yellow  redpole, 
distinguished  by  his  brave  red  cap  and  white 
tail  feathers.  The  fly  catchers  are  well  repre- 
sented by  the  phoebe  and  his  near  relative  the 
shecbeck,  both  nicknamed  from,  their  peculiar 
note;  and  the  redstart,  with  bright  salmon  red 
spots  and  bars.  The  meadow  lark,  a  large 
dark  bird,  who  walks  and  never  hops,  is  not  a 
lark  at  all.  but  rather  more  of  a  blackbird. 
The  yellow-winged  woodpecker  whose  note 
Audubon  calls  "a  jovial    laugh  heard  at  a  dis- 


tance," appears  in  company  with  the  tame 
downy  woodpecker.  Most  beautiful  of  them 
all  is  the  barn  swallow,  with  the  steel-blue 
light  on  his  back,  dark  chestnut  throat,  and 
deeply  forked  tail.  The  chimney  swallow's 
tail  ends  abruptly  in  points,  bracing  him  against 
the  chimney  walls  that  he  ascends.  The  field 
sparrow,  '"the  chippie's  country  cousin,"  is  a 
quieter,  tamer,  and  better  behaved  bird  than 
his  bolder  relation.  The  vesper  sparrow  is  so 
called  because  he  sings  so  sweetly  just  about 
^undown.  For  the  next  fortnight,  while  the 
trees  are  yet  bare,  bird-notes  may  be  noticed, 
and  the  birds  themselves  easily  distinguished 
and  studied. 

The  Shakespeare  Society    held    its    regular 
monthly  meeting  lastSatur  day  evening,  in  the 
Art  Library.     The  program  was  as  follows  : 
Early  19th  Century  Drama. 

I.  Shakespeare  News,  Miss  Crapo. 

II.  The  Transitional  Drama,         Miss  Fuller. 

III.    Goldsmith, 
a.     Talk,  Miss  Gage. 

6.     Dramatic  Representation. 

She  Stoops  to  Oouquer.   Act  II. 
Miss  Hardcastle,  Miss  Piei-ce. 

Marlow,  Miss  Campbell. 

Mi"s.  Hardcastle,  Miss    E.  Green. 

Miss  Neville,  Miss  Smith. 

Hastings,  Miss  Hardon. 

Tony,  Miss  Newman. 

IV.     Richard    Sheridan. 
a.     Paper,  Miss  Dransfield. 

6.     Dramatic  Representation. 

School  for  Scandal.     Act  II. 

Lady  Teasee,  Miss  Spaulding. 

Sir  Peter,  Miss  Reid. 

V.     The  Dramatic  Literature  of  the 

Georgian  Poets,  Miss   Converse. 

VI.     Discussions. 
a.     Why  should  the  early  part  of  this   century 

be  so  weak  in  Dramatic  Literature  ? 
h.     Has  the  Drama  reached  its    highest  devel- 
opment ? 
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Miss  Mildred  Feeny,  '93,  and  Mrs  Prince, 
Sp.,  were  formally  received  into  the  member- 
ship of  the  society.  Miss  Petrie,  a  former 
member  who  has  recently  returned  to  college, 
was  present  at  the  meeting. 

On  Monday  evening  May  9th,  the  long- an- 
ticipated concert  of  the  College  Glee  and  Baa- 
jo  Clubs  was  given  in  the  College  chapel.  A 
large  audience  of  friends  both  from  within 
the  College  and  from  outside,  was  assembled 
at  7.4.5,  and  welcomed  the  clubs  with  hearty 
applause.  The  expectations  of  those  present 
must  have  been  fully  realized,  fov  the  concert 
was  quite  equal  to  any  given  by  the  clubs  of 
former  years.  The  Glee  Club  rendered  several 
selections  of  considerable  difficulty  in  addition 
to  the  lighter  numbers,  and  in  all  this  work 
showed  great  delicacy  of  shading,  promptness 
of  attack,  and  clearness  of  enunciation.  Par- 
ticularly fine  work  was  done  in  the  "Last  Rose 
of  Summer,"  "Briar  Rose,"  and  "Where  are 
you  Going  ?",  while  the  medley  was  sung  with 
a  spirit  and  briliancy  that  has  never  been 
surpassed  by  the  clubs  of  former  years.  The 
Banjo  Club  certainly  shows  a  marked  improve- 
ment and  excels  the  former  clubs  both  in  the 
quality  and  in  the  variety  of  the  work  done. 
A  new  feature  on  the  program  was  the  "Wel- 
lesley  Songs,"  composed  by  the  students  of  the 
College,  while  the  Banjo  club  presented  a  nov- 
elty in  the  sextette,  which  was  played  as  an  en- 
core. Great  enthusiasm  was  manifested  by 
the  audience  and  a  generous  number  of  encores 
was  given.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the  leaders 
of  the  clubs  and  to  Prof.  Hill,  the  musical  di- 
rector of  the  Glee  Club,  for  the  untiring  efforts 
which  they  have  made  in  behalf  of  the  clubs. 
The  proceeds  from  the  concert  are  to  be  devot- 
ed to  a  fund  for  the  building  of  a  boat  house, 
and  the  College  will  feel  vei-y  grateful  to  the 
Glee  and  Banjo  Clubs  for  making  such  a  suc- 
cessful start  in  this  enterprise.  The  program 
presented  was  as  follows: 


Part  I. 

1.  Nyni]ihs'  Song,  arr.  by  Rees. 

2.  a.  Spin,  Spin,  Jnngst. 
h.  Last  Rose  of  Summer,  arr.  l)y  Anderson. 

3.  Seranade  to  the  Moon,     Wellesley  Songs, 

Miss  Foss  and  Club. 

4.  March,  Barker. 

Banjo  Club. 

5.  Briar  Rose,  Vierling. 

6.  Waltz  Song,  "On  the  Mountain,"  Umlauft. 

Part  II. 

1.  Pizzicato  Gavotte,  Wessenberg. 

Banjo    Club. 

2.  "Where  are  you  Going  ?" 

arr.  for  Club  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Hill 

3.  a.  The  Hobby,  Wellesley  Songs. 
h.  Boating  Song,  Wellesley  Songs. 

Miss  Pullen  and  Club. 

4.  Four  Angels,  Macii'one. 

5.  Pansy  Waltz. 

Banjo  Club. 

6.  Medley,  Wellesley  Songs. 


LITERARY    NOTICES. 


A  series  of  articles  on  The  Poor  in  Great 
Cities  is  begun  in  Scribner's  Magazine  for 
April.  Mr.  Robert  A.  Woods  contributes  the 
first  of  the  series,  entitled  The  Social  Awak- 
ening in  London,  which  is  taking  place  among 
the  hundred  thousand  East  Londoners  who 
rise  each  morning  with  little  or  no  assurance 
as  to  where  their  daily  bread  may  come  from. 
Toynbee  Hall  and  The  People's  Palace,  with 
their  train  of  American  visitors,  are  described. 
But  the  picturesque  features  which  light  up  the 
gloom  of  East  London  are  wanting  in  the  South 
End,  where  life  is  characterized  by  a  pathetic 
monotony.  Everywhere  theAmericau  is  touched 
by  the  fact  that  the  poor  are  not  foreigners. 
Not  only  the  poor,  but  all  London,  feel  the  so- 
cial agitation.  There  is  a  social  movement 
from  the  universities ;  a  social  movement  in 
art ;  a  strong  social  movement  in  politics  ;    and 
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a  social  movemeut,  having  much  of  the  impulse 
of  original  Christianity,  in  the  church.  Each 
minimizes  the  influence  of  the  rest,  but  all  unite 
in  an  influence  destined  in  large  degree  to  make 
over  the  life  of  London.  Excellent  illustra- 
tions appear,  including  portraits  of  General 
Booth,  Charles  Booth,  Tom  Mann  and  John 
Burns.  John  Burns  writes  in  The  nineteenth 
Century  on  the  need  for  reform  in  London 
municipal  management,  under  the  title  Let 
London  Live  !  He  pleads  for  city  control  of 
gas,  water,  marke'ts  and  tramways,  and  holds 
up  as  ideal  "  a  free  city  in  a  free  coimtry,  a 
commune." 

Tess  of  the  U  Urhervilles,  A  Pure  Woman, 
Faithfully  Presented,  by  Thomas  Hardy. 
(New  York.  Harper  and  Brothers.)  The  story 
of  a  milk  maid  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
beautifid  as  well  as  ignorant  and  conscientious. 
The  book  is  weighted  with  long  descriptions  of 
butter-making  and  dairy  farming,  but  keeps 
the  plot  fairly  going  through  it  all.  The 
sketching  of  Blackmoor  scenes  is  sometimes 
suggestive,  but  by  no  means  powerful,  and  of- 
ten indeed  inadequate.  The  delineation  of 
character  seems  to  be  the  point  in  which  Mr. 
Hardy  excels,  Tess  is  strong,  interesting,  lov- 
able, even  at  times  natural.  The  hero  has  the 
disadvantage  of  being  named  Angel  Clare,  and 
one's  natural  repugnance  to  one  of  that  name 
is  not  overcome  by  the  conduct  of  the  man, 
whose  appreciation  for  his  wife  is  of  the  most 
faint-hearted  type.  Alec  D'Urberville,  who  is 
metamorphosed  from  a  fast  youth  into  an  evaa- 
gelist,  and  again  into  an  impassioned  man 
whose  one  object  in  life  is  to  gain  the  love  of 
the  woman  he  has  lost,  is  so  exceedingly  un- 
pleasant that  one  turns  from  him  in  relief,  to 
fasten  all  of  interest  the  book  contains  on  Tess, 
lieloved  of  both  men.  She  is  emphatically  the 
one  character,  and  the  scenes  in  which  she  is 
chief  actress  after  her  husband's  return,  are 
the  most  impressive  we  find.  Her  mind  and 
morals  seem  to  be  disintegrating,  and    we    fol- 


low her  with  breathless  sympathy  and  fascina- 
tion. We  feel  that  she  is  baffled.  She  is  good, 
but  the  wisdom  of  the  world  is  against  her.  She 
is  brave,  but  life  is  too  terrible  for  her  to  con- 
quer. The  book  leaves  one  with  a  bitter 
taste,  and  a  sense  of  sympathy  with  the  man 
who  misquotes: 

"  God's  not  in  his  heav'n  :    all's  vjrong   in  the 
world." 


EXCHANG5:S. 


Two  tendencies  are  apparent  in  the  papers 
which  crowd  week  after  week  our  table.  One 
toward  creative  work,  original  treatment  of  ma- 
terial, toward  literary  merit.  The  other  toward 
the  collection  of  information,  the  clipping  of 
items,  toward  news  of  people,  colleges  and  the 
educational  world.  Most  papers  rank  with 
the  former  as '  a  literary  paper,  or  with  the 
latter  as  a  news  sheet.  Both  features  apj^ear 
to  some  degree  in  every  paper,  but  the  balance 
between  them  is  seldom  even.  The  argument 
against  literary  publications  generally  seen  is 
the  excellent  literary  work  already  in  the 
field,  in  our  monthly  magazines  which  our 
college  papers  cannot  expect  to  rival.  The 
argument  against  a  news  sheet  is  that  its  con- 
duct is  a  trifling,  and  often  a  thankless  task, 
bringing  little  training  or  benefit  to  editors  or 
readers.  The  former  gives  opportunity  for 
literary  improvement.  The  latter  enlarges 
the  outsider's  information  on  college  topics. 
Both  are  usually  found  in  prominent  colleges. 
Lesser  colleges  are  seldom  able  to  sustain  the 
former.  In  general  the  fields  of  work  for  the 
two  are  so  separated  that  they  flourish  side  by 
side.  Each  has  a  special  place  to  fill,  and 
individual  taste  determines  which  shall  be  con- 
sidered valuable  to  its  subscribers,  editors  and 
college.  One  of  the  best  compromises  between 
the  two  is  The  Harvard  Advocate,  which 
gives  us  this  week  a  very  good  story  in  The 
Patriot  and  another  in  the  The  Left  Hind- 
Foot.     Some  poetry  appears  in   other  pajjers. 
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VISIONS  OF  THE  NKillT. 

Softly  over  tlie  landso.ape 

The  falling  shadows  creep, 
And  earth's  dull  cares  and  troublees 

Are  stilled  by  the  hand  of  sleep. 

But  a  weary  saddened  watcher 

In  the  darkness  sits  alone, 
And  voices  forever  silenced 

He  hears  in  the  bleak  wind's  moan. 

And  he  thinks  he  sees  the  faces 

Of  those  he  loved  the  best, 
And  dreaming  that  he  is  with  them 

He  gently  falls  to  rest. 

— Brunonian. 


DOXOLOGY. 

Fiends  around  us, 

Fiends  below, 
AH  intent  on 

Bringing  woe. 

Fiends  on  this  earth 

Do  their  work 
At  compulsa- 

Tory*  church. 

Fill  the  kicker's 

Mind  with  sin, 
So  that  hell  can 

Take  him  in. 

Thus  God's  housa  is 

Blindly  run, 
So  the  devil's 

Work  is  done. 

— Amherst  Student. 


SING-A-SONG.    ■ 

(college  nursery  rhvjiep. 

Sing  a  song  of  college  ! 

Bats  and  cajjs  and  all ! 
Sing  a  song  of  lazy  lads 

Talking  over  ball ; 
Smoking  and  laughing, 

Tossing  down  their  beer — 
Just  a  group  of  College  Men, 

Graduates  next  year. 


Sing  a  song  of  IjusinessI 

Stool,  quill  and  alll 
Sing  a  song  of  weary  lads 

Perched  against  tiie  wall. 
Toiling  and   sweating, 

For  their  bread  and  beer — 
Just  a  group  of  OfKce  Boys, 
•    College  Men  last  year. 

—Trinity  "Tablet.' 


RONDEAU. 

O  modern  girl,  we  know  j'ou  well. 
In  Life  and  Puck  you  always  dwell, 
A  dainty  form,  a  piquant  face, 
A  tiny  foot,  a  cloud  of  lace. 
In  short,  a  charming  j^ersonnel. 
On  every  heart  you  cast  a  spell. 
Poor  foolish  hearts,  they  cannot  tell 
You  lead  them  but  an  idle  chase, 

O  modern  girl. 
And  yet — (I've  heard  such  things  befell) 
Sometimes  the  coldest  demoiselle 
Will  look  to  find  in  its  old  place 
Her  heart,  and  meet  but  empty  space. 
At  such  bold  thefts  does  she  rebel, 
O  modern  girl? 

— Vassar  Miscellany. 


COLLEGE    WORLD. 


Tiiirty  students  at  Heidelberg  University 
who  assisted  in  organizing  Greek  Letter  Fra- 
ternities, without  the  consent  of  the  faculty, 
have  notices  to  withdraw  from  the  Universitj', 
which  they  will  do,  and  will  be  accompanied 
by  a  considerable  number  of  others.  Ten  of 
this  number  are  seniors,  several  sons  of  regents 
of  the  Universitj',  and  one  is  the  son  of  Presi- 
dent Peters. 

The  Harvard  Union  held  National  Mock 
conventions  last  Friday  night,  which  aroused 
the  highest  political  enthusiasm.  The  infor- 
mal ballot  showed  Patterson,  Hill,  Mills  and 
Cleveland  to  be  prominent  candidates  for  the 
democratic  nomination.  On  the  formal  ballot 
Cleveland  received  367  out  of  428  votes;  and 
on  motion  his  nomination  was  made  unani- 
mous.    Of    the    411    Republican    votes    cast, 
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Harrison  received  117,    and  Blaine's    nomina- 
tion was  made  unanimous. 

It  has  become  quite  the  fashion  among  East- 
ern colleges  to  wear  cap  and  gown  during  part 
or  all  of  the  spring  term  of  Senior  year.  The 
custoui  has  been  received  by  Dartmouth,  Wil- 
liams, Amherst,  Princeton,  Yale  and  Harvard. 

Harvard  offers  two  hundred  and  nineteen 
courses  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  Pres- 
ident Eliot  has  calculated  that  it  would  take 
forty-four  years  to  complete  the  whole  num- 
ber. 

About  thirty  students,  among  whom  were 
six  or  seven  women,  took  the  preliminary  ex- 
aminations for  admission  to  Chicago  Univer- 
sity, in  Chicago  recently. 

There  are  sixteen  Cornell  men  on  the  fac- 
idty  of  Stanford  Univers'ty. 

The  largest  university  in  the  world  is  at 
Paris.     It  has  over  9,000  students. 


AULD  ACQUAINTANCE. 


The  third  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Wel- 
lesley  Club  was  held  at  the  home  of  Miss 
Sweatman  on  the  afternoon  of  Ajjril  30th. 
Though  the  attendance  was  not  so  large  as  at 
j)i"evious  meetings,  the  afternoon  was  charac- 
terized by  much  sociability,  and  a  free  dis- 
cussion of  several  matters  of  live  college  in- 
terest. A  letter  was  received,  by  request, 
from  Miss  Bates,  so  descriptive  of  the  beau- 
ties of  Wellesley  at  this  season,  and  of  several 
items  of  present  interest  in  the  college,  that  we 
felt  in  close  touch  with  its  life. 

In  response  to  an  appeal  from  Miss  San- 
born, the  club  pledged  one  share  (twenty-five 
dollars,)  of  the  amount  remaining  to  be  raised 
for  the  Norumbega  Fund. 

Miss  Wiggin  gave  an  interesing  account  of 
the  present  conditioc  of  the  college  settlement 
work  in  Philadelphia.  The  settlement  is  in 
the  enjoyment  of    a  comfortable,    prettily  fur- 


nished home,  and  is  maturing  plans   for  many 
lines  of  active  work. 

After  a  free  discussion  with  reference  to 
some  changes  contemplated  in  the  Prelude, 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  together  with  the  account  of 
this  meeting  there  be  sent  to  the  Prelude  the 
following  expression  of  the  wish  of  the  club 
regarding  the  proposed  changes  in  that  paper, 
namely:  That  the  department  of  college  news 
seems  more  important  than  the  literary  de- ' 
partment,  and  that,  while  they  appreciate  any 
efforts  toward  raising  the  literary  standard, 
they  are  opposed  to  any  change  by  which 
their  opportunity  for  learning  of  the  college 
life  is  lessened. 

Further  opportunity  to  renew  "auld  acquain- 
tance" was  given  as  Miss  Sweatman  served 
dainty  cups  of  chocolate,  and  the  meeting  ad- 
journed to  meet  June  3,  at  the  home  of  Miss 
Anna  Palen,  Germantown. 

BORN. 

In  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  April  13, 
a  daughter,  Marjory,  to  Mrs.  Lucy  Lyon  Kerr, 
student  at  Wellesley  '70-'77. 


WABAN   RIPPLES. 


In  the  Philology  Class.  Student  (translat- 
ing,') Oh,  bold  monster  of  instruction ! 

Fellow  Student  (in  a  whisper),  You  can't 
ward  it  off  in  that  way.  Destruction  is  now 
sure  to  follow. 

AN    EPITAPH. 

He  tasted  of  life's  bitter  cup, 
Refused  to  drink  the  portion  up, 
He  turned  his  little  head  aside, 
Disgusted  at  the  sight,  and  died. 
Aged  2  days. 

First  Student.  The  freshmen  have  chosen 
the  sycamore  for  their  class-tree. 

Second  Student.  Yes.  That's  what  Jonah 
climbed,  wasn't  it,  to  see  the  crowd  pass  by  ? 
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.^  Springer  Bros, 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

OF 

Ladies  Outside  Garments, 
Carriage  Wraps,  Opera  Cloaks,] 
Capes,  Jackets 
Newmarkets, 
^     Fur  Capes,  Jackets  and  Circulars. 
500  WASHINGTON  ST., 

(Corner  Bedford), 

BOSTonsr. 


'5  A  liberal  discount  allowed  to  Students  and 

Teachers. 


"A  Most  Delicate  Preparation." 


A  half-pound  can  of  Cowdrey's 
Deviled  Ham,  Tongue,  Chicken  or 
Turkey,  \Nill  each  malie  t\vcnt)--five 
delicious  sandwiches  by  simply  spread- 
ing the  meat  upon  thin  slices  of  bread 
that  is  at  least  one  day  old. 

Send  Postage  Stamp  lor  "Tld  Bit  Receipts 
E.  T.  COWDREY  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Tlie  Ne-^v  Shape. 

Crowding  the  toes  into  the  pointed  end  of  the  old 
style  stoeliiDg  causes  ingrowing  nails,  corns,  bunions 
and  unshapely  feet. 

Causes  that  hole  in  your  stocking  where  the  big  toe 
pushes  through. 

Waukenhose  are  the  Blost  Durable  and  the  Only 
Comfortable  hose,  because  they  allow  the  toes  their 
natural  positions.    Sold  by  Dealers  or  by  Mail. 

ITlen's  Fiue  cotteu  three  prs.  or  Sof  1  I.iHie  four  prs 
for  $1.00. 

Women's  Balbrf;;saii  or  black  collon  two  prB 
for  Sl.OO. 

WAUKENHOSE  CO.,  76  Chauncy  St„  Boston,  Mass. 


THE     BEST 


f^-. 


i^H 


COLUMBIA    LADIES'    SAFETY 
Price,  $135.00, 

with.  T-^nenmatic  TiresySlSP'OO 

Send  tivo  two  cent  stamps  for  Catalof/ue, 

Pope  Manufacturing  Company, 

221  COLUMBUS  AVENUE. 


BRANCH   HOUSES: 

12  Warren  St.,  New  York.  291  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Factory,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Why  go  to  Boston  to  purchase  a  Wheel 
when  you  can  buy  the  Victor  or  any  first-class 
Wheel  of 

E.  P.  BURIMHAM, 

25  Park  Street,  Newton. 


Renting  a  specialty  to  responsit)le  parties. 


For  Ladies, 
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DIAMOND 

SAEETIES 

For  Ladies  and  Cents. 

Catalogue  free.  Six  sty/es.     Strictly  hig/i  grade  in 

euery  particular.     No  better  machines 

made  at  any  price. 

"TJIAMOND  FRAME,  Steel  Drop  Porgings,  Steel 
-'-'  Tubing.  Adjustable  Ball  Bearings  to  all  run- 
ning parts.  Finest  material  money  can  buy. 
Enamel  and  nickel. 


For  Gents. 
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\A/  A  MT  ^  Gun.  Rifle,  Revolver,  Fishing  Tackle,  Cutlery,  Bicycle.  Boxing  Gloves.  Base  Ball,  Gymna- 
V  V  rA  1^    I     slum.  Skates,  Police  Goods,  i^s?-  Send  six  cents  in  stamps  for  100-page  Illustrated  Catalogue. I 

147  WASHINGTON  STREET  (Cor.  Brattlel,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


The    most    beautifully  Watermarked    and 
finest  quality  note  paper 

for  Ladies  iise  is'* 

Hurlbut's  Author's  Linen. 


A  life  like  picture  of  either  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  Bryant,  or  Emerson  appears  in 
each  sheet.  It  is  a  new  thing  just  being- 
placed    in    the  hands  of  all  leading  stationers. 


Hurlbut  Paper  Mfg.  Co. 

SOUTH  LEE,  MASS. 
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